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Among the German Expressionists Emil Nolde has 
a place apart. Like Georges Rouault, the French 
Expressionist, he worked independently, inspired only 
by his compelling sense of personal mission. But 
whereas Rouault was bolstered by his religious beliefs, 
by an austere neo-Catholicism, which he shared with 
many of the French Symbolists, Nolde was not sus- 
tained by religious creed or dogmas. His art draws upon 


non-Christian mythological sources, and his religious . 


feeling does not reflect allegiance to any church. To this 
extent he is a “Protestant” in the original meaning of 


1 Farmhouse. c. 1909. India ink and brush, 17°], x 23"/,” 


the term, which denotes freedom from dogma. His 
was the brooding, highly vulnerable religion of a 
solitary reader of the Bible, a religion that easily 
becomes eccentric and is characteristic of the Protestant 
north. Here, too, Nolde was thrown upon his own 
resources. 

For all its eminently personal features, however, 
Nolde’s art reflects general historical movement. The 
last decade of the nineteenth century was marked by 
the emergence of a new conception of reality, directed 
against materialism and positivism. In the realm of 
art, the change was first manifested in French painting, 
in the works of C&zanne, Seurat, Gauguin, Van Gogh, 
and Toulouse-Lautrec. Nolde always recognized the 
pioneering role of French painting. “The great, truly 
significant battles were fought in France,” he wrote in 
a letter of 1908. “The great Frenchmen—Manet, 
Cezanne, Van Gogh, Gauguin, Signac—were the 
trail blazers. They rejected all traditional means of 


expression. Only in this way is it possible to create an 
art to stand beside the great art of the past.” 

The new French art expressed a change in man’s 
attitude to visible reality that was taking place in the 
subterrancan layers of the European mind. As painting 
evolved from Courbet’s austere realism to the Im- 
pressionists’ poetic transfiguration of the surface, it 
became increasingly clear that reality wasnot something 
that could be taken for granted. Behind visible reality 
another mysterious, alluring reality was being revealed, 
singled out within natural appearance, and the colors 
of objects were broken up, to be reassembled in color 
scales and harmonious combinations independent of 
appearance. These were derived objectively from 
breaking up outward appearance into subtle geom- 
etries with hidden proportions and multidimensional, 
highly dynamic, continuously changing relationships. 
This deeper level of reality was not directly disclosed 
to the eye, but could be grasped inwardly whenever 
the mind made contact with it. To get hold of it, the 
artist had to clarify his inner relationship to things. 
Here was the common starting point of all the artistic 
spiritual, and scientific developments of the twentieth 
century. 

The painter, trained to deal only with visible things, 
found himself confronted with an immediate problem. 
No longer confined to reproducing the visible, his 
task was now to make visible certain deeper human 
experiences. In consequence, he saw himself compelled 
to proceed to a radical reconstruction of all traditional 
means of expression—line, form, color, light, space, 
rhythmic structure—that ever since the Renaissance 
had served to reproduce natural appearances. These 
means had to be divested of their purely represen- 
tational functions and assigned evocative functions. 
Each element of the picture, freed from exclusive 
dependence upon representation and endowed with 
a maximum evocative force, had to co-operate with 
all the others in a work of art now conceived of as an 
autonomous organism. Inspired by the pioneer works 
of French artists, all European art now pursued the 
goal of “the evocative picture.” 

French. painting had developed along two distinct 
lines. The first, initiated by C&zanne and Seurat, even- 
tually led to Cubism. A network of subtle proportion 
and relation, both geometrical and arithmetical, was 
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inherent laws governing colors and their order in the 
color scale. By such operations the painting was 
transformed into a kind of prism in whose refractions 
natural appearances acquired new dimensions and a 
magical capacity for mirroring human emotion. The 
other line, initiated by Gauguin and Van Gogh, led 
to Fauvism. Here the accent was primarily on emo- 
tional values, upon the deep layer of the psyche in 
direct communion with nature and the sources of all 
myth. The paintings produced by this school were 
characterized by expressive, evocative line, decorative 
surfaces, and suggestive color. Nolde, who was by 
temperament inclined to a pantheistic, mythological 
view of nature, found it natural to follow the path of 
Gauguin and Van Gogh; he was never drawn to 
Cezanne and the Cubists. Within the general frame- 
work of European art, Nolde belongs to the expressive 
current most prominent just after the turn of the cen- 
tury, which in France was called Fauvism and in 
Germany Expressionism. 

This new conception of visible reality was quick to 
take root in Germany. In German Romanticism and 
idealism—in the thought of Goethe, Schelling, Runge, 
Carus, and Novalis—the idea of a transcendent reality 
had long been alive. There was, in fact, a revival of the 
Romantic movement in Germany in the late nine- 
teenth century, recognized by such German theore- 
ticians of art (between 1890 and 1900) as Konrad 
Fiedler, Theodor Lipps, and the champions of the 
Jugendstil down to Worringer. This historical conti- 
nuity enabled some of them to go much further and to 
be more precise than the French theoreticians of the 
same period.” 

But although Germany produced an art that treated 
nature mythologically and allegorically in Böcklin, 
and a lyrical art of nature in the Worpswede school, it 
had failed to find an adequate formal counterpart to 
the new sense of reality such as “evocative painting” 
was destined to provide. It was in this connection that 
the new French art acted as the necessary catalyst. 

As developed by the Blaue Reiter and the Brücke 
groups, this new “formal counterpart” served as the 
vehicle for highly Romantic content. What the Ger- 
man painters were looking for, unlike the French, was 
Paul Klee’s “primeval point of creation” or Franz 
Marc’s “mystical inner construction’—the pictorial ex- 


pression of the Romantic belief in a universal unity 
that permeates all natural phenomena and is reflected in 
human subjectivity.® They were looking for the essen- 
tial, typical, mythical, or archetypal elements hidden 
in nature; and their chosen task was to express them 
in allegorical images. Franz Marc and Paul Klee were 
the chief figures in this development. Emil Nolde’s 
point of departure was the same. The whole of his art 
expresses the effort to attain the archetypal, the essen- 
tially typical, to get back to the sources. In this, Nolde 
was fully aware of his German nature. His guiding 
impulse was to create a German art on the basis of the 
new assumptions.‘ 

Surveying the German art of Nolde’s period, we find 
three artists who were quite close to him in the nature 
of their achievement: Ernst Barlach, Christian R.ohlfs, 
and Paula Modersohn. All are characterized by an 
original, poetic attitude toward the earth, and by large, 
simple, ponderous forms. All of them display a propen- 
sity for allegory and legend. All of them were rooted 
in the same soil, the North German coastal region 
between the Baltic and the North seas. In this part of 
the world Nolde’s art is most at home. 

If we had only the works and knew nothing else 
about Nolde, we could still locate him geographically 
and historically on the basis of these works—as a 
North German painter, German in spirit, in the period 
of European Expressionism. This, of course, gives us 
merely his location in time and space; the core of his 
art is scarcely defined. This core is, unmistakably, 
unique, and still resists easy classification. On first im- 
pression, the work of this painter looms up like some 
curiously misplaced block of granite in the fagade of 
contemporary painting; it is anachronistic and time- 
less, like an odd survival from some far-distant time 
and place. 

As I have said, Nolde has a place apart among German 
Expressionists, to begin with, in his age. He was born 
on August 7, 1867, and thus does not actually belong 
to the Expressionist generation proper—most of the 
Expressionists were born fifteen or twenty years later. 
Add to this his propensity for isolation, which was 
strengthened by an emphatic sense of artistic mission. 
But his calm taciturnity concealed an impetuous, 
passionate nature and a surprising physical exuberance: 
in moments of happiness and creative intoxication he 


2 Native of Appenzell. 1892. Drawing, 5°]; x 3”/s” 


was capable of dancing wildly and singing at the top 
of his lungs. In his innermost being, the source of his 
paintings, there was a savage need to embrace life 
passionately and a fervent desire to possess reality: 
he was extraordinarily sensitive to the Panic element in 
nature.® His feeling for it could acquire hallucinatory 
force, so that visible reality was completely lost sight 
of. In a letter of 1901 to his fiancee, Nolde noted: 
“I was standing there, painting two small houses, 
their outlines indistinct in the sunset, peaceful behind 
the dunes. The wind began to blow, the clouds grew 
wild and dark, a storm blew up, and the grayish sand 
was whirled high above the dunes and the houses. 
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A raging storm—then, suddenly, my brush ripped 
through the canvas. I came back to myself. I looked 
around me: the sunset was still beautiful and calm; 
I had lived through a storm in my imagination and 
been carried away... The picture was gone. That’s 
the kind of thing that happens to me.”® Outwardly, 
Nolde showed nothing of this. Reserved, sparing of 
words, a bit rigid, seemingly uninterested in his fellow 
man, indeed, rather contemptuous of “people”—that 
was how the tall, thin Frisian struck those around him. 
In addition, there was the dourness of his Frisian an- 
cestry. But what made all human contacts with him 
difficult was, above all, the slowness of his artistic 
development; it was not until he was close to forty 
that he began to be aware of his path and purpose. 

To be sure, as early as 1906 Nolde was in touch with 
the Hagen group around Osthaus, founder of the 
Folkwang Sammlungen, and with the group around 
Gustav Schieler, the well-known print collector of 
Hamburg. A year or two before, he had joined the 
Brücke. He met Munch and later visited Ensor; he 
could have counted Rohlfs, Barlach, Lehmbruck, 
Marc, and Klee among his friends. In 1910 he played 
an important part in the battle against Max Lieber- 
mann and the old Berlin Secession, and it seemed that 
he might become the spokesman for the new gene- 
ration of German painters. But none of these contacts 
succeeded in modifying his desire to work alone. 
Outwardly, his life appears quite worldly. Nolde trav- 
eled through and lived in Switzerland, Denmark, 
France, Italy, Spain, and England; he spent a whole 
year (I913—I914) on a journey across Russia and 
China to the South Seas, and back again via Java and 
Burma. He spent nearly all his winters in Berlin. And 
yet every summer he went back to his home province, 
to one or another of the spots he chose to work in 
solitude—the fisherman’s house on the island of Alsen, 
or the remote villages or Utenwarf and Seebüll. Medi- 
tative, visionary, inward-looking, he remained tied to 
the North Frisian soil, its solitary flatlands, sea, and 
limitless skies. 

His inner life is marked by similar contrasts. It was 
informed by a fundamental duality, which he expressed 
in several figurative works. His conception of the 
uniqueness, the dramatic breadth of authentic human 
existence was in terms of elemental oppositions. Thus, 
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his ideal was a man “both natural and civilized, god- 
like and animal-like, a child and a giant, naive and 
refined, emotional and rational, passionate and dis- 
passionate; both sparkling life and silent repose. Such 
have always been those artists who were not one-sided, 
forever caught up with some one thing, and who 
created the greatest art—Rembrandt, Shakespeare, 
Wagner.”” But there is always something untamed 
and unresolved in Nolde’s tension between opposites, 
formally expressed in crowded canvases archaically 
crude in form and contour, and, with respect to sub- 
ject matter, stressing the pathos of primitive faces and 
gestures, sometimes in fearsome masks. 

When we try to discover the sources of these unre- 
solved conflicts, we encounter the basic duality that 
characterizes Nolde as a man, a duality in him between 
the demonic and the spiritual, the chthonic and the 
numinous, the carthly and the supernatural (or should 
we say the “preternatural”?). From his youth on he 
was torn by this essential conflict. Nolde describes 
how, as a youngster, he lay on his back in a field one hot 
summer day, staring at the sky, and how it occurred 
to him that once the son of God had suffered for the 
world—and how, then, following an opposite im- 
pulse, he turned over, and imagined that he held the 
earth in his arms like a woman.® Whether the impulse 
came from the onc or the other pole, his experience of 
the world always evoked the mythical—taking on 
visionary, religious form that was embodied in biblical 
figures and expressed in a long series of religious paint- 
ings; or seeking unison with the powers of the earth, 
and manifesting itself pictorially in the epic glow of 
his landscapes, in the peculiarly personal character of 
his flower paintings and in the legends and imaginary 
figures his vision of nature evoked. “I believe in the 
sun and the moon, for I feel their influence. I believe 
there is a fire blazing in the bowels of the earth and 
that it influences us mortals.’” Nolde wrote this credo 
during his early years in Switzerland (c. 1895).° This 
feeling of closeness to the hidden powers of the carth 
was colored in a special way by influences from his 
own native region, by racial memories. The luminous 
nature gods of the Greeks—sylphs and dryads, fauns 
and centaurs—took on gloomy shapes in the fantasy of 
this Nordic, and were transformed by him into hob- 
goblins, mandrake roots, giants, or still more shadowy 


creatures, inhabitants of some invisible domain bound- 
ed by earth and night. These fancies of his are closely 
related to the creatures of Norse sagas and epic songs. 

Mytlıs, legends, and personifications of nature populate 
Nolde’s works. His is an art of the fantastic. His an- 
cestors are Rembrandt, Goya, and Daumier. He devel- 
oped a pictorial idiom distinct from Böcklin’s alle- 
gories, from Munch’s symbolism of natural and psychic 
forces, and from Gauguin’s and Van Gogh’s mytholo- 


3 Mask of Energy. 1896. Drawing 


gies of nature. In the art of the primitives he discerned 
the ancient foundations of myth, which endowed his 
forms with stark expressive power, occasionally going 
as far as the grotesque. 

However, because Nolde’s entire art is so direct, in- 
stinctive, and personal, any interpretation of it must 


begin with a biographical study." 


Nolde was born into a family of Frisian peasants. His 
real name was Emil Hansen, and not until 1901 did 
he begin to call himself Nolde.!: This was the name of 


his native village in the western part of the province of 
North Schleswig. It is as though he wanted, by taking 
this name, to mark his closeness to the earth. One of 
his earliest memories was of a farmhand who would 
spend his Sundays digging up ancient oak rafters and 
carved blocks of granite out of this earth—buried 
remains of the old town of Nolde. Olden times were 
also evoked by the fairy tales and ghost stories the 
peasants told the imaginative boy, stories about the 
little “lantern man,” the evil Nis Puck, and the robbers, 
and other familiar and weird creatures, personifications 
of the forces of nature. Such mythical figures seemed 
strangely real to the little boy when he saw the local 
peasants and fishermen, decendants of the Vikings, in 
his father’s house or in the village inn. Their unwieldy 
figures and their shadows had a grotesque quality in 
the flickering light of the lamp. The young boy could 
still see them when he went to bed in the servants’ 
room, where “the cracks on the peeling walls became 
faces and fantastic shapes.”" r 

His family life was marked by the simple piety of the 
Protestant peasants of the north, proud of the freedom 
of their faith. But because this faith was based on the 
Bible alone, unencumbered by theological dogmas, it 
occasionally leaned to sectarianism. A wave of religious 
fanaticism would sweep over the country, reaching into 
lonely farms and turning the normally taciturn peas- 
ants into apocalyptic interpreters and fervent preach- 
ers of the word of God. One of Nolde’s three 
brothers had a _propensity for this brooding kind of 
religion. The young Emil, too, was often caught up 
in questions of religion “to the point of ecstasy.” 
He read the Bible a great deal. The Old Testament 
stories glowed for him with oriental color, and the 
tragic tenderness of the New Testament fed his imag- 
ination. About thirty years later, in 1909, when he 
experienced a new wave of religious feeling, he pro- 
duced a number of paintings with motifs derived from 
Biblical stories. His earliest encounter with painting 
associated it with religious subject matter—one day he 
discovered a chest containing small wood panels with 
scenes from the life of Christ; the boy looked upon 
them as “mystical miracles.””!® Thus even as a boy 
Nolde had a feeling for nature and a deep religiosity. 
Both features express a tendency to seck reality behind 
the visible surface of things. 
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Noldehad the happy earthbound youth ofa peasant boy. 
The village school was not too exacting; chores in 
stable and field kept him close to nature. In his prov- 
ince nature takes on a very special character: situated 
between the Geest and the North Sea, it consists of 
flat meadowlands with arching sky and enormous 
horizons, wrested from the sea over centuries of stub- 
born effort. The sea is present everywhere. It lies in 
wait beyond the dikes, and pushes deep into the land 


4 The Matterhorn Smiles. 1894. Color postcard, 5”/g” x 41/9” 
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in the canals that seem to breathe with the seasons. 
When the tide is high and the west wind presses the 
flood against the outer dam, the land is submerged. 
But even when the land is dry and the canals and 
polders reflect the vaulting sky, the widely scattered 
thatched farmhouses, painted red with white barn doors, 
and surrounded by clumps of trees bending under the 
wind, suggest small solitary islands. Seen against the 
vast horizons, the natives, with their feet planted firmly 
against the wind and their stooping gait, take on a 
poetic quality. The animals, which loom large in the 
vastness of this landscape, bring to mind huge prehistor- 
ic beasts. The farmhouses seem to be pressed down by 
the immensity of the sky, and their windows (which 
also reflect the color of the sky) are like eyes staring 
out at the solitude before them. The windmills stretch 
gigantic arms against the empty horizon, and the wind 
always makes a singing sound over the rushing roar of 
their turning vanes. Above this landscape the endless 
sky enacts the cosmic drama of the birth and death of 
light: the violet glow of dawn over the steaming earth, 
the black storm clouds driven by the wind, and the red 
glow of the setting sun. Man responds to these varied 
moods of the landscape by attributing a mythical ani- 
mation to it. The epic quality of nature in these parts 
haunted Nolde throughout his life. He painted by far 
the greater part of his works in these surroundings. It 
was his fixed habit to spend every spring, summer, and 
fall in his native province, painting intensively. Winters 
he usually spent in Berlin, meditating, observing, draw- 
ing, and only occasionally painting, until with the 
coming of the following spring he set out again, like a 
farmer, upon a new season of work close to the soil. 

Nolde began to feel the need for pictorial expression at 
an early date. As a boy he drew, painted, and modeled 
in clay; he covered boards and barn doors with draw- 
ings in chalk. This artistic urge obscurely brewing in 
him soon led to painful inner tensions. He often felt 
“as though relegated to some desert, obliged to medi- 
tate in an almost unbearable solitude.”!* He proved 
unfit for the farmer’s life that had been planned for 
him. In 1884, after working a ycar on his parents’ 
farm, he was allowed to take a job as apprentice wood- 
carver in a furniture factory in Flensburg. He stayed 
there for four years. During the day he carved and 
practiced mechanical drawing. In addition, he sketched 


small views and portraits, among them a number of 
drawings of human types (a waiter, a tramp, an idler, 
an artist), whose grotesque characterizations already 
reveal his artistic bent.!? Then came years of restless 
wandering. In the summer of 1888 he went to Munich, 
to visit an exhibition of industrial arts. He found a job 
in a furniture factory and sketched the woodcarvings 
in churches and the Nationalmuseum. After a few 
weeks, he moved on to Karlsruhe, where he again 
found a job in a furniture factory and attended evening 
classes at a school of industrial arts. Obviously, he was 
possessed by the desire to become an artist, for that 
winter he gave up his job and enrolled in day classes at 
the school, drawing from plaster casts and studying 
perspective and anatomy. After two semesters his small 
savings gave out, and in the fall of 1889 he went to 
Berlin, where he took a job as furniture designer. Nei- 
ther in Munich nor in Berlin did he come into contact 
with contemporary artists. Those were the years when 
the group of painters around Leistikow and the young 
Liebermann rebelled against the conventional realism 
of Wilhelminian military painting. Such leisure as 
Nolde had, he spent studying and drawing from old 
masters in galleries; there he for the first time en- 
countered the stony grandeur and expressive power 
of Egyptian and Assyrian art, which from then on 
always remained in the background of his artistic con- 
sciousness.!® In the fall of 1891 he saw an advertise- 
ment for a teaching post in the Museum for Industrial 
Arts at St. Gallen, Switzerland. He applied for it, and 
was accepted. 

In January, 1892, Nolde moved to St. Gallen, where he 
taught industrial and ornamental drawing—a taxing 
job that kept him busy forty-three hours a week, 
leaving him time for his own work only during vaca- 
tions.!” No wonder his development was so slow. 
Nevertheless, he now embarked upon an artist’s 
career. During the years in Switzerland he came for 
the first time into contact with the restless and eccen- 
tric ideas of the Symbolist decade, the high marks of 
which were the magic verses of Mallarm&, Verlaine, 
and Rimbaud, the music of Wagner, Nietzsche’s 
philosophy, and the creations of Ibsen, Strindberg, and 
Oscar Wilde. His dream of becoming an artist began 
to take firmer shape. Inspired by the contemporary 
ideal of “the dangerous life,” he became imbued with 


an unshakable sense of mission. At the same time 
he developed a special vulnerability to which his 
background had predisposed him, a feeling that he 
was alone, misunderstood, and persecuted—a peculiarly 
defiant attitude toward “people,” which through- 
out his life cut him off from comradeship. He 
discovered Nietzsche, and began to make note of his 
own reflections. A well-read Jewish friend, Max Witt- 
ner, introduced him to the works of Hamsun, Jacobsen, 
Gorki, and Strindberg. His knowledge of these 
writers remained fragmentary, however, for Nolde 
read little and reluctantly. But what he did take in 
immediately attained an astonshingly pictorial character. 
He learned a great deal from the theater. In this early 
period he was strongly impressed by a performance of 
Ibsen’s Wild Duck: “the tragic desert of fate,” the 
breath of which he felt in the theater haunting him for 
wecks thereafter. The detail reveals how the guiding 
symbols of the decade affected even this rather dour 
young artist. A new image of man was beginning to 
emerge—clairvoyant, psychically open to the invisible 
promptings of nature, able to see through the surface 
of things—such as Hamsun described in his Pan, and 
Jacobsen in Niels Lyne. There was also the influence 
of Ibsen’s and Strindberg’s Nordic dramas, which in 
the same years were appealing to European sensibility; 
Edvard Munch was their pictorial counterpart. Only a 
few faint echoes of these movements then working in 
the spiritual atmosphere reached Nolde; but he was 
inwardly prepared to absorb their message. 

His artistic horizon,-too, began to broaden. During a 
holiday visit to Milan he saw Leonardo’s Last Supper. 
Even though it made no special impression on him at 
the time, Leonardo’s pointed treatment of facial fea- 
tures had an enduring influence. Another trip took him 
to Vienna, where he saw Dürer’s prints in the Alber- 
tina collection. He also became acquainted with con- 
temporary painting, first of all with Böcklin. In him he 
discovered a kind of poetic animation of nature and a 
feeling for its mythical elements expressed in allegories. 
There was also the indirect influence of Stuck and 
Leibl’s pious realism in the treatment of everyday 
objects and humble people. But it was Hodler!® who 
impressed him most with his large decorative draw- 
ings in which typical elements were exaggerated, in 
what seemed a stimulating “modern” style. 


Such examples encouraged’ Nolde to venttre‘on-his 
own. Significantly, his first successful attempt is marked 
by close, almost physical contact with nature. The 
world of the Swiss mountains was new to’'him, a man 
of the plains. Their formidable aspect is a challenge to 
master them. In the course of day-long hikes by himself, 
including some daring climbs of difficult peaks, Nolde 
was deeply moved by the grandeur of the Swiss Alps. 
Up to now he had produced somewhat affected, con- 
ventional drawings and small color sketches in the style 
of Böcklin; but now his personal vision began to make 
itself felt. He sketched the faces of the peasants and 
shepherds of Appenzell. Intended as “character” studies, 
these portraits have a peculiar twilight quality. There is 
something universal about them; they revealan obvious 
kinship with the primeval nature of these mountains. 
The exaggerated features suggest masks, bringing to 
mind mythical creatures such as might have inhabited 
the Alps in prehistoric times (figure 2). Going on from 
these portraits, using the faces of the Appenzellers as 
“raw material” he went on to draw a series of masks 
expressing the primordial human passions. Among 
these are Mask of Energy (figure 3), Mask of Indolence, 
and Cave Female.” While Nolde shows himself still 
under Böcklin’s influence, these masks are far less classi- 
cal, more grotesque, and more autochthonous. They 
are a spontaneously fantastic response to actual experi- 
ences of nature, carrying a step further an idea that had 
begun to manifest itself already in Nolde’s early Flens- 
burg drawings from individual “types.” The mask was 
now to be part of his repertory, a means for expressing 
the sudden emergence of daemonic forces into con- 
sciousness. Many years later, primitive art as well as 
Ensor’s use of masks were to confirm his conception of 
the peculiar fetish character of the mask. 

Thus Nolde discovered in the human face something 
earthly and prehistoric; conversely, he saw something 
personal and physiognomic in nature at her wildest. 
In this, his feeling for mountains took the same turn 
as popular fantasy, which had given them such names 
as Wilder Pfaff (Wild Parson), Mönch (Monk), Jungfrau 
(Virgin) or Schlafende Schwestern (Sleeping Sisters). 
Nature at her most primitive appeared to him as the 
forbidding exteriorcoveringand concealing a whole net- 
work of personified underworld forces, peeping out 
from behind their stony masks. In a series of watercolor 
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postcards, which he produced between 1895 and 1896, 
at first offhandedly and then with greater and greater 
deliberation, he represented the mountains as a mythi- 
cal race of giants (figure 4). Nolde himself attached the 
greatest importance to these postcards in his artistic 
development. Thanks to them he realized that he was 
following an untrodden path and becoming an artist.2° 
At last, in 1896—at the age of twenty-nine—Nolde 
began his first oil painting. His theme required a large 
canvas, five feet square. 

It took him nearly two years to complete this first paint- 
ing. Entitled Mountain Giants, it isa development from 
the theme of the postcards. It shows a group, which 
nearly fills the canvas, of four giants represented at half- 
length around a table, drinking. One of these bearded 
mountain goblins turns his face toward the viewer with 
a great grin, a grotesque mask of primitive strength. 
(Originally the lower part of the canvas showed another 
painting, entitled Mask, which has been lost.) The 
influence of Böcklin is still apparent, but the broad, 
heavy brushstrokes, the crude drawing and composition, 
and, above all, the directness and vigor of vision reflect- 
ing a sense of primitive myth display an untamed ex- 
pressive power, which is nourished by other and far 
more primeval sources. We must wait five years—in 
the interval Nolde was occupied with a number of 
academic-type studies—for another painting of this 
kind (figure s). Entitled Before Sunrise, it shows two 
grotesque birdlike creatures of prey in flight among the 
blue shadows of the mountains just before daybreak. In 
the distance, behind the mountain gorge plunged in 
blue shadows, we sce a prehistoric mountain landscape 
glowing orange in the light of dawn; it is reminiscent 
of the rocky landscape in Leonardo’s Madonna, Child, 
and Saint Anne. The urge to represent the mythical 
element of nature is here marked even more clearly. 
Nolde always kept these two paintings— Mountain 
Giants and Before Sunrise; he felt that they had set him 
on his path. 

During his six years in Switzerland, Nolde thus became 
confirmed in his resolution to devote himself to painting. 
He still lacked suitable means of expression; so far, he 
had resorted almost exclusively to anecdote and alle- 
gory in order to render his experience of nature; he was 
still unaware of the transfiguring powers of painting, 
of the autonomous language of forms and colors. It is 


true that on one occasion he produced a tiny watercolor 
that had almost painted itself, as it were. It shows the 
red-glowing ball of the sun rising through a whitish 
mist; behind it, a sulphurous yellow surmounts a sultry, 
brown-violet cloud bank with fiery streaks (figure 7). 
Here color raises nature to a poetic dimension—it is 
the suggestive force of color that introduces the epic 
element. The work was to prove a foreshadowing of 
things to come. Nolde repeatedly studied the little 
picture, but he could not as yet decipher its message. 

In 1898 a strike of good fortune enabled him to give up 
his teaching post and to devote himself entirely to his 
art. He had sent his postcards to Jugend, and two of 
them were reproduced in the magazine (No. 11, 1896, 
p. 168). They were favorably received, and Dr. Hirth, 
publisher of Jugend and a collector of Böcklin and 
Holder, invited the painter to his home in Munich. 
Thus encouraged, Nolde borrowed enough money to 
issuealargeedition ofthe postcards. They were a tremen- 
dous success, and within a short time Nolde had made 
25,000 gold francs from them. He was thus freed from 
financial cares for many years. He took up residence in 
Munich. He wanted to study under Stuck, but was not 
accepted, and instead attended Fehr’s private academy. 
That summer he painted landscapes with the Fehr class 
in Upper Bavaria. During the winter months he did 
the obligatory studies from the nude and portrait heads. 
After a year of this he entered Hoelzel’s school in 
Dachau. This was more important: for now he came 
into contact with the romantic lyrical painters who 
practiced Stimmungsmalerei, a style which, originating 
with the French school of Barbizon, and in particular 
with Millet, spread all over Europe in the 1890s, and 
in Germany gave rise to the Worpswede and Dachau 
schools. A new and intense feeling for nature was being 
expressed by these painters, who brought out lyrical 
and epic elements from the most ordinary landscapes. 
The forms were simplified, and essential features were 
emphasized, without metaphors in Böcklin’s sense. But 
behind this lyricism, sensitive minds could discern 
the presence of dark mythical forces. Nolde responded 
to this kind of painting with all his heart. This specif- 
ically German lyrical naturalism became his point of 
departure. He began to simplify his artistic means, to 
give his meticulous brushstrokes a severer outline, and to 
epitomize the natural forms by reducing colors to gray 


5 Before Sunrise. 1901. Oil on canvas, 32 X 25” 


and tonal values to simple contrasts of light and shadow. 
In the course of this work he realized with increasing 
clarity that the further art moves away from nature 
while remaining natural nonetheless, the greater it is— 
an idea that Paula Modersohn was noting in her diary at 
about the same time and in very similar terms. 

He now was taking a more professional attitude to art. 
He made a careful study of Böcklin and Leibl, saw the 
works of Hans von Mare£es at the Schleissheimer Schloss, 
and analyzed the compositional structure of the works 
of Böcklin, Millet, Menzel, Liebermann, Whistler, 
Watts, and Goya with tthe help ofreproductions, making 
a series of small drawings (figure 6). He was inter- 
ested less in linear design than in the structure of the 
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6 Studies in composition after Goya. 1899 


planes, the contrasts between light and shadow, the 
dramatic tension between blacks and whites, and the 
balance among them. While confined to his room for 
several weeks with a muscular inlammation, he made 
a study of Daumier’s lithographs. He was very much 
impressed by them: here he saw a highly artistic typi- 
fication of human passions and conditions that did not 
shrink from the grotesque in order to achieve striking 
expression. He grasped how, in them, the dramatic 
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elements of subject matter—protest, irony, and human 
suffering—are pictorially translated into a dramatic 
conflict between light and shadow, and thus achieve 
poetic force. Daumier, he saw, was a direct descendant 
of Rembrandt and Goya. 

He also absorbed some elements of contemporary art. 
From reading successive issues of Jugend, he became 
acquainted with the broad, decorative, dynamic flat 
style of Toulouse-Lautrec and the French Symbolists, 
and with the bizarre arabesques of the Jugendstil (Art 
nouveau), achieved by toying with organic and ab- 
stract forms. He heard about new conceptions of art— 
Symbolism, Impressionism, Plein-airism, Pointillism. 
Even though he did not go deeply into any of the new 
movements, acquaintance with them broadened his 
view of the range of art and its potentialities. 

In the fall of 1899, Nolde spent nine months in Paris. He 
painted a little at the Acad&mie Julien, but spent most 
of this time seeing the museums and the special ex- 
hibitions held in Paris during that World’s Fair year, 
and familiarizing himself with French art down to the 
Impressionists. But it was not the Impressionists who 
won his great admiration; it was, as earlier, Daumier’s 
“ dramatic grandeur”’ and Manet’s “luminous beauty.” 
Renoir, Monet, and Pissarro seemed to him too vague 
and sugary.?? In the Louvre, he saw the mighty works 
of Giorgione, Titian, Leonardo, Rubens, Goya, and 
Rembrandt’s Supper at Emmaus. He set out to copy 
Titian’s Allegory of Alfonso d’Avalos in order to study 
that master’s technique.”? He may have been attracted 
by the bold inventions and the allegorical freedom of 
this painting, the contrast between the man inarmor and 
the luminous beauty of the goddess, perhaps most of 
all by the shimmering color of the close-woven flesh. 
In the course of his exhaustive analysis, he once more 
could not help reflecting that “what looks convin- 
cingly true to nature in the old paintings is infinitely 
removed from it.””** He now became fully conscious 
of the great distance between art and nature. This 
would have been the principal result of his stay in 
Paris—had it not been for Manet. Manet and the Im- 
pressionists, though he rejected them at first, deeply 
influenced him; so much so, that a few years later he was 
to model his line on Manet’s, and to take up the spon- 
taneous brushwork and the light palette of the Im- 
pressionists. 


His visit to Paris marked the end of his years of study 
and travel. In the summer of 1900, Nolde went back 
to his native North Germany. Years of tormenting 
search followed, as he attempted to give greater ex- 
pressive force to the lyrical painting of the Dachau and 
Worpswede schools. Their. art was based on tonal 
values rendered in terms of strong color contrasts. He 
was less productive than before; he painted scarcely a 
dozen canvases a year. But important changes took 
place in his inner life. His experience of nature became 
exalted to the point of intoxication; as a result, his 
hallucinatory capacities gained strength. “I had an 
infinite number of visions at this time, for wherever I 
turned my eyes nature, the sky, the clouds were alive; 
in each stone and in the branches of every tree, every- 
where, my figures stirred and lived their still or wildly 
animated life, and they aroused my enthusiasm as well 
as tormented me with their demands that I paint them.” 
In the summer of 1901, during a stay of several wecks at 
Lildstrand, a little fishing village at the northwestern 
extremity of Denmark, in a state of extreme exaltation 
and tension, he produced a number of drawings that 
express this Panic experience of his Nordic nature, 
whipped up by the elemental powers of sea, earth, and 
sky. They show ghostlike figures against the back- 
ground of the sea, grotesque nocturnal animals of myth, 
terrifying figures of fantasy on the beach (figure 8). 
Before Sunrise was also painted at Lildstrand. Neverthe- 
less, Nolde time and again turned his back on these 
fantasies. He wanted the Panic experience to emerge 
directly from the world of objects. The paintings he 
produced during these years were almost exclusively 
landscapes and portraits. 

An important biographic event occurred at this time. 
In 1900 he had moved to Copenhagen, and it was there, 
in 1901, that he met and married Ada Vilstrup. Nolde 
signaled the beginning of a happy period in his life by 
changing his name. The young couple spent that winter 
in a beautiful studio in Berlin, but in the spring of 1902 
returned to his native province, and in the fall took an 
apartment in Flensburg. In the spring of 1903, they 
moved to a village on the island of Alsen, and that fall 
settled in a tiny fisherman’s house in the southeastern 
part of the island, at the edge of a woods, only a few 
minutes’ walk from the sea. A shack on the deserted 
beach served as a studio, and Nolde thought he could 


paint here. But at that moment he found himself in 
new difficulties. His savings had been used up, while 
after the first winter in Berlin, Ada was repeatedly ill, 
and late in the summer of 1904, after a naive attempt 
to earn some money singing in night clubs, her health 
broke down. Her doctor urged a long rest in a warm 
climate. Nolde took her to Taormina, where they spent 
the winter of 1904— 1905, for them a joyless and un- 
productive season. In May, 1905, they moved north as 
far as Ischia, and in the summer returned to Germany. 
Ada was in and out of one sanatorium after another; 
Nolde went back to the lonely little house on Alsen. 
During these troubled years he fought his way toward 
new means of pictorial expression in his studio shack on 
the beach. The thatched fisherman’s cottage with its 
tiny rooms was situated at the edge of a strip of woods, 
behind which roared the sea. At night he could hear the 
screeching of owls and the cries of other nocturnal 
animals. In the morning deer stood in the clearing, 
staring at the house and at the colorful beds of flowers 
that surrounded it. When the painter walked through 
the tall woods to his studio on the beach, the grandeur 
of nature and the stirring of the life of the earth filled 
him with a sense of deep belonging. In the rustling 
trees he could detect magic incantations, in rhythm 
with the pulse of nature. Then came the sea, the broad 
empty bay with its rim of woods. He spent the entire 
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day in the calm enclosure, surrounded by. the noises 
of wind and sea outside, in front of canvases on which 
“figures, fantasies, or sky and clouds” struggled to be 
given form. And then, at sunset, the walk back to the 
house, the anxious cries of animals, and the first stirrings 
of night and the denizens of night. 

Now he gained mastery of color: it was as though its 
powers had revealed themselves to him of their own 
accord. Here, too, he was guided by his deep feeling 
for nature. The calls of animals at night often directly 
suggested colors: “The cries appeared as shrill yellows, 
the hooting of owls in deep violet tones.””2* Color had 
a magic evocative force. He discovered that by increas- 
ing its intensity and by giving free scope to its tonal 
values, he could enhance its powers and give pictorial 
expression to domains of reality that had never before 
been made visible. This discovery brought back 
memories of works he had seen before, the works by 
Manet and the Impressionists he had seen in Paris, 
those by Liebermann and the German Impressionists in 
Berlin, and those by Munch, Gauguin, and Van Gogh in 
Munich. Now at last he understood the potentialities 
for poetry inherent in color. He also realized that he 
was a painter down to his fingertips, that color was his 
very own medium of expression, and that the uncon- 


8  Sinister Figures.on Beach. 1901. Drawing, 4°], x 5”) 
Collection Fehr, Muri near Bern. 
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scious goal of his earlier efforts to enhance colors and 
the contrasts between light and shadow had been the 
progressive discovery of color. Now at last he could go 
beyond the subdued tones of the Dachau and Worps- 
wede schools. He adopted the light palette and the 
free and easy brushwork of the Impressionists. 

In doing this he went further than the Impressionists. 
His colors are more intense, blazing with light, and 
range over the entire scale. Violet and orange are fa- 
vored as the basic harmonies, and are contrasted withred 
and green. Unlike the French Impressionists, who 
subtly calculated their color effects, occasionally apply- 
ing scientific theories, Nolde relies on instinct. His 
contrasts are vehement, passionate; his use of color is 
spontaneous. A similar spontaneity characterizes his 
brushwork, which is rapid, abrupt, violent, as if the 
artist’s surging passion directly dictated the form. 
Rapidly pursuing this line of development, he learned 
from the Post-Impressionists how to treat pure colors 
and how to arrange them over broad, decorative sur- 
faces like Gauguin’s. From Van Gogh he learned that 
color not only can express man’s passionate and poetic 
response to nature, but also serve as means of access to 
a radiant supernatural world. It is precisely this, the 
possibility of giving pictorial expression to myth, that 
definitively determined Nolde’s own bent. It was now, 
during the summer of 1906, that he produced his first 
paintings of flowers and gardens, in which nature is 
transformed into a song of brilliant colors. 

The inner logic of Nolde’s development is clearly 
revealed in the successive works. The 1904 portrait of 
Ada, entitled Spring Indoors (figure 9), is still charac- 
terized by a kind of restrained Impressionism; the 
ecstatic quality of the colors seems to glow only under 
the surface. But Day of the Harvest, executed later the 
same year (figure 10), shows how, as a result of im- 
mediate contact with nature, this quality breaks 
through, suffusing colors and drawing alike. In Anna 
Wied’s Garden of 1907 (figure ıT)—one of the series 
of flower paintings begun in 1906—space and objects 
are treated less naturalistically; the colors lie as flat as in 
a tapestry and disposed in such a way that both the 
brilliant hues of the flowers and the energy of their 
luxuriant growth come to full expression. The color 
harmonies, too, becomes less naturalistic. In Conver- 
sation in a Garden of 1907 the red of the chair and the 


table glows dazzlingly, giving full resonance and firm- 
ness to the contrasting vibrant green. But the direction 
of this swift evolution is best seen in Wildly Dancing 
Children of 1909 (figure ı2). Here, what might be 
called “ ecstatic Impressionism” is already left behind, 
and we find ourselves in the presence of something 
else. The colors are freely chosen; those suggested by 
nature serve only as springboards, and out of them a 
paraphrase suggested by the theme is developed. A 
luminous purple, shot through with a cold, echoing blue 
and surrounded by greens and oranges, traces the figure 
of a Dionysiac dance, transforming the wild reeling of 
the capering children into its decorative and colorful 
counterpart, i. e., into a painting. 

Even with respect to the works discussed so far, the 
question arises whether their colors actually describe a 
subject perceived in nature and the emotion it arouses, 
or suggest, by their own dramatic and ornamental 
qualities, the motif represented. Nolde now begins to 
recognize the evocative potentialities of color. In 
October, 1906, he wrote to Schiefler: “T’d so much like 
my work to grow out of the material, as in nature the 
plant grows out of the soil that suits its character.’?? 
And, referring to this period, Nolde wrote in his book 
Years of Struggles (Jahre der Kämpfe): “I always wanted 
my colors to work themselves out on the canvas as 
consistently as nature produces her own creations, as 
minerals or crystals take shape, as moss and algae grow, 
as the flower unfolds to bloom in the rays of the sun.”’?® 
The assumption that color possesses an intrinsic energy 
was of extraordinary importance for the whole period 
that followed. Color was also to afford the appropriate 
medium for evoking other domains still further re- 
moved from the visible. 

During these years, and following a similar train of 
thought, Nolde also developed a highly personal 
watercolor technique. He took up this medium again 
during his stay at an inn at Cospeda near Jena, in the 
winter of 1908.?° But now he let the luminous fluid 
color achieve of itself its utmost evocative power on 
the absorbent paper, to create itsown suggestive grounds 
and forms. He welcomed this co-operation on the part 
of color. The paints froze occasionally in cold weather, 
but—”I liked to see the crystal stars and designs the 
frozen colors formed... I appreciated nature’s helping 
hand—indeed, the whole natural alliance within the 


9 Spring Indoors. 1904. Oil on canvas, 34°], x 28°,” 


triad painter, reality, and picture.?° It was this capacity 
for surrendering personality to the demands of reality 
and picture that enabled him to engage in new pictorial 
experiments. 

He was encouraged in his search by new acquaintances. 
In the spring of 1906, as mentioned before, the poet 
Wilhelm Schäfer introduced him to Osthaus, founder 
of the Folkwang collection. In the latter’s house, guided 
by his scholarly and passionately interested host, Nolde 
saw the paintings of Gauguin, Van Gogh, and the 
Post-Impressionists, and in this milieu stamped by the 
spirit of Van de Velde he learned a great deal about 
Neo-Impressionist theories and became acquainted with 
the new ideas about the abstract:meaning of free lines 
and colors. They clarified his own ideas. He felt that 
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10 Day ofthe Harvest. 1904. Oil on canvas, 365), x 27°]4”. Collection Fehr, Muri near Bern 


his personal search was part of a broader contemporary 
movement. 

And then, in February, 1906, he quite unexpectedly 
came into contact with like-minded young painters. 
Filled with enthusiasm by several paintings that Nolde 
exhibited in Dresden, the young Schmidt-Rottluff 
wrote him inviting him to join the Brücke group 
in Dresden. Nolde promised to do so, amazed and over- 
joyed to discover artists sharing his aspirations. In the 
summer, Schmidt-Rottluff came tö Alsen and for a 
few weeks painted there, and in 1907 Nolde moved to 
Dresden, where Ada hoped to win back her health 
in a Swedish sanatorium. He formed close friendships 
with Kirchner and Heckel, and spent several happy 
months in artistic fellowship. For the Brücke painters, 
too, in those years were striving to develop a spon- 
taneous mode of expression and to give colors greater 
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pictorial independence; they had felt the influence of 
Munch and Van Gogh. We may assume that by then 
the Brücke painters, who were alert to new tendencies, 
had also become acquainted with the works of the 
Fauves, who had caused such a sensation in Paris in 
1905. Once again Nolde discovered that what hehad first 
regarded as an individual, isolated effort could be 
traced back to a general transformation in the Euro- 
pean attitude toward reality. Needless to say, the sense 
of being part of so much larger a'movement consider- 
ably strengthened his self-confidence. 

Apart from this, Nolde’s contact with the Brücke 
painters, who were more than ten years younger than 
he, contributed little to his development. Indeed, he 
had the feeling that the others profited from hisown art, 
and that his new, deeply personal ideas might be 
weakened if they were taken up by a whole group. In 


the fall of 1907 he withdrew from the Brücke, without, 
however, entirely breaking off with them personally.° 
For, in spite of everything, it was thanks to the Brücke 
that he began to work in two new media that were to 
become more and more important to him. 

It was the Brücke painters who pointed out to him the 
expressive potentialities of the woodcut and acquainted 
him with spontaneous and free use of its restricted 
means. He produced a first series of woodcuts in 1906 
(figure 13). He also tried his hand at lithography, the 
technique of which he had already learned in Munich, 
encouraged by the freedom of the Brücke artists’ 
lithographic style. In 1907 he executed his first series of 
lithographs. 

In addition to his relations with the Brücke, Nolde 
became acquainted with the young painters of the 
Berlin Secession on his frequent trips to Berlin. Among 
them he found a few persons who broadened his 
horizons. In the winter of 1908, while visiting his old 
Swiss friend Hans Fehr, who at that time was lecturing 
on the history of law in Jena, he met the Jena archaeol- 
ogist Botho Gräf, a champion of the new art, whose 
enthusiasm for, and critical understanding of, Nolde’s 
ideas had a beneficial influence on the artist. He also 
met Ernst Gosebruch, later curator of the Folkwang 
Museum, who was closely connected with the group 
around Osthaus. Earlier, in the spring of 1906, he had 
met Gustav Schiefler, the well-known print collector, 
in Hamburg. Schiefler was enthusiastic about Nolde’s 
graphic work, wrote an excellent article about him, and 
decided to collect Nolde’s prints in the future and to 
follow them carefully. Later he compiled a two-volume 
catalogue of Nolde’s graphic works. Thanks to Schief- 
ler, Nolde was enabled to study the graphic work of 
Edvard Munch; he learned a great deal from the great 
Norwegian painter, and on one occasion met him 
personally. Schiefler also had paintings by Munch and 
Van Gogh in his collection; they haunted Nolde for a 
long time. In June, 1906, he wrote to Schiefler from 
Alsen: “Munch’s nude and the two Van Goghs are 
magnificent; they made a lasting impression on me. 
In thisout-of-the-way placeweremembersuchthings.”?? 
This letter dates from the period when Nolde was hard 
at work on his new conception of color. 

His productivity increased quite perceptibly. In the 
years just after 1900, Nolde painted no more than 
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11 Anna Wied’s Garden. 1907. Oil on canvas, 23°]; x 19!/,” 
Private collection, Hamburg. 


fifteen or twenty canvases a year; in 1906 he produced 
twenty-nine paintings, in 1907 thirty-nine, and in 
1908 forty-eight.® But all of these were still more or 
less naturalistic—portraits, landscapes, and flowers. 
Although he had now discovered, thanks to Van Gogh, 
primarily, the way he would continue to develop— 
consistent condensation, simplification, and flat treat- 
ment of the newly conquered color medium—the 
fantastic scenes and figures of myth that had always 
obsessed him had not yet assumed pictorial form. But it 
was precisely these images that were striving for ex- 
pression, constantly coming to the surface in small 
prints. In 1901 Nolde had sought release in drawing, 
expressing his overpowering experience of nature in 
fantastic figures set in elemental landscapes (figure 8). 
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A similar preoccupation with mythical figures is dig 
closed in his graphic work—the etched fantasies of 
1904 and the woodcut series of 1906 (figure 13). But 
it was not until the summer of 1909, in one burst of 
exaltation, that he succeeded in treating a free figura- 
tive theme in the medium of oil. The nature of the 
theme wasreligious—in the sense of trancelike possession 
by the sacred, such as characterizes the primitive reli- 
gious feeling of peasants, fishermen, and fanatics. Nolde 
was alone—that summer Ada had gone to England— 
and, longing for his native marshlands, he left Alsen for 
the western coast of Schleswig. He found lodgings in 
the little village of Ruttebüll, a few miles from his 
native village and near Utenwarf and Seebüll, where 
he was later to spend several years. It was as though 
return to his native soil had reawakened another aspect 
of his character. His sense of the mythical gained a new 
intensity. Images that he had once evoked as a boy 
when reading the Bible suddenly came to the surface. 
This emergence of long-buried memories was so 
overwhelming that the painter proceeded to embody 
them pictorially in a manic state of creative intoxi- 
cation. 

It was in such a state that Nolde executed the first of 
a long series of religious paintings, The Last Supper 
(colorplate 3). Once more he painted halffigures, 
like those in Mountain Giants. Crowded within the 
frame, a ring of hallucinated faces presses around the 
Redeemer, who is holding the chalice. Simple gestures 
(one of the Apostles is shown putting his hand on the 
shoulder of his neighbor, another holding out his hand, 
a third folding his hands) link the circle of faces in a 
heavy archaic arabesque. These faces are as though 
carved in wood—the hard faces of fishermen and 
peasants, simplified masks of suffering, ecstatically 
illumined by unrealistic color in sharp contrast with 
each other. A dull red, which glows only in Christ’s 
robe, is set against a green that casts a magic light on 
the faces. It is this color, intensified to the point of 
unreality, in conjunction with the rough hugeness of 
the forms and outlines, that endows the scene with a 
visionary quality, as well as with the overtones of 
some very ancient mythical event. 

Nolde continued to treat religious subjects for several 
years. The Last Supper was followed by a Pentecost, The 
Mocking of Christ, a Crucifixion, and several others... 
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Scenes from the Old Testament were added in 1910 
(colorplates 4 and 5). In ıgrı Nolde continued the 
legend of Christ, which culminated in the large nine- 
part work of 1912, a group of paintings resembling the 
wings of an altarpiece and showing episodes from the 
life of Christ from the Nativity to the Ascension (color- 
plates. 10 and ı1). This first series of twenty-three pic- 
tures on Biblical and other themes of religious legend 
concludes with the triptych The Legend of Mary of 
Egypt. 

These religious paintings marked a further advance: 
color now fashioned not only images suggested by 
nature but also images originating in fantasy. This 
meant more than an enrichment of the expressive 
means: it opened a new path into the depths of the 
human psyche, the regions where images are created 
to symbolize visual and spiritual experiences. To be 
sure, the dramatic contrast between light and shadow, 
too, could raise these buried images to the surface, 
making them visible, but the possibilities of pictorial 
evocation were now multiplied by the extraordinary 
evocative power of color. The more open the painter 
kept himself to the beckonings of color, the more 
attentively he listened to them, and the more he let 
the picture develop spontaneously, the more likely he 
was to find an image—to dis-cover it, in the true sense of 


the word—that could serve as adequate visual embodi- 


ment of his experience. This accounts for Nolde’s 
deep mistrust of intellectual control and hissurrender to 
instinet: “Instinct is ten times what knowledge is.” 
True enough, the painter had to resign himself in 
consequence to the fact that in such instinctive, un- 
controlled procedure, the highest pictorial excellence 
can be achieved only when the connection between the 
original vision and its pictorial realization suffers no 
interruption to the very end. Among Nolde’s works we 
find many instances when the connection was broken 
and realization stopped halfway. But more often, by 
fully surrendering to the mysterious expressive power 
of color, Nolde was able to release the images he had 
accumulated in his subconscious. In the radiance of 
color he could hope to raise what he had seen and 
imagined into that superreality “which once mani- 
fested itself in the halo of the saint,”” as Van Gogh put it. 


' Since the images stored in the deeper layers of Nolde’s 


psyche always had a mythical resonance, it was natural 
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that the first of his paintings that grew out of color 
should have been religious paintings. The religious 
images that had long been buried in his memory 
provided a bridge over which he could gain access to 
the more fantastic images that reflected his mythical 
experience of nature. 

Figurative pictures of free fantasy, paraphrases, so pe- 
culiar to Nolde, of earth forces and powers of fate 
began to appear alongside the religious paintings in 
1911. That year saw his first three fantastic creations in 
the oil medium—Saint in the Desert, Figure and Mask, 
and Little Devil; and in 1912, after completing his 
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nine-part religious work, Nolde produced several 
fantastic canvases—Candle Dancers (colorplate 12), 
Warrior and His Wife, Nudes and Eunuch, The Pasha— 
epic works whose blazing, vehemently contrasting 
colors expressed primeval passions and uninhibited 
sensuality. These images seem to have risen to the sur- 
face directly from the depths of the psyche: “All the 
free fantastic paintings of this period came into being 
without any prototype or model, without any well- 
defined idea... a vague idea of glow and color was 
enough. The paintings took shape as I worked.” 
Nolde’s creative method now consisted in conjuring 
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13 The Big Bird. 1906. Woodcut, 61/, x 8/4” (Schiefler 9) 


up images that gave visible form to the artist’s more 
obscurely felt responses to life and nature. 

In this crucial period, graphic works once again helped 
to enrich and extend Nolde’s formal insights and 
boldness of invention. In 1910 he made sketches in the 
bustling port of Hamburg (figure 15); at night he 
translated some of his impressions into wild etched lines 
throbbing with energy. His was a peculiarly violent 
technique, but what he captured in his linear network 
was endowed with a concentrated suggestive power 
divorced from all details, preserving the immediacy of 
the original vision. The same year he treated the same 
theme in woodcuts (figure 14). In 1911 Nolde produced 
a series of etchings treating religious legends in a simi- 
lar style (figure 16). In 1912 he produced a series of 
woodcuts of heads. The insistent rhythm of black and 
white masses forms a magic ornamental pattern, 
which lends an angry symbolism to the summarily 
carved faces—quintessencees of legendary masks 
(figure 17). Finally, in 1913, there followed the series 
of large color lithographs, in which the glow of color, 
the flat ornamental signs, and the powerful outlines 
transport figures and things into a faraway realm of 
legend. 

During the years from 1909 to 1912 there were laid 
the foundations on which Nolde’s work solidly rests. 
The artist gave form to the legendary and mythical 
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elements that he found in nature and translated them in 
terms of “image” and “figure.” It was in this that he 
finally asserted his full originality. His formal means 
derive from Van Gogh, Munch, and Ensor, and in- 
directly from Rembrandt, Goya, and Daumier. 
These are the sources of his highly personal art. 
Around ıgıı Nolde discovered two new areas of 
experience, which enriched his subject matter and en- 
hanced the effectiveness of his formal means. The 
first of these was the big city. From ıgı1 on, Nolde’s 
life followed a fairly regular pattern. Except for a num- 
ber of trips (in ıgıı to Belgium and Holland, and in 
1912 to southern and western Germany), he spent the 
summer months in his fisherman’s house on Alsen and 
the winter months in Berlin, where he painted little 
but drew a great deal. He went to the theater almost 
every night, and made sketches in night clubs and 
dance halls. 

During the winter of 1910— 1911, probably as after- 
math to the exaltation that gave rise to the religious 
paintings and the Hamburg etchings of this year, he 
discovered new types of humanity in the bustling 
streets of Berlin. The anti-nature of the big city became 
a new source for masks and signs, and he produced a 
series of caf& scenes that occupy a place apart in his 
work. They are extremely varied. Some of them, by 
their color harmonies, are reminiscent of the decora- 
tive works of certain French Post-Impressionists 
(figures 19 and 20). Other works in this series, in a 
Dostoevskian mood, present faces of masklike rigidity 
(colorplate 9). Still others are of modern courtesans, 
and disclose the precarious character of their lives in 
broken ornamental patterns against glowing back- 
grounds (colorplate 8). 

These paintings have certainly nothing in common 
with social criticism. They are the artist’s response to a 
specific human situation, which characterized urban 
life in pre-World War I Berlin, and which was also 
recorded by the Berlin Expressionists. In 1972—1913 
the Brücke painters, too, came upon this subject, and 
interpreted itin a very similar way. In 1913 E.L. Kirch- 
ner painted his Berlin street scenes, which capture a 
unique time at its most disquieting—Berlin, Kur- 
fürstendamm, 1913. Nolde did not return to this theme; 
he was attracted more by timeless things. But from 
now on contemporary faces and figures will often 


appear in his visions of the archaic and the fantastic, 
linking this world of myth with the present-day world. 
They suggest that the highly sophisticated, seemingly 
demythologized modern world is merely a light veil 
through which are to be perceived the glimmer and 
terror of archaic ages. Such a vision, which reminds 
us of later Surrealist works, was quite natural to Nolde, 
who experienced the ambiguity of human existence as 
a quite normal, empirical fact. 

The other new (and rather more important) area of 
experience that now began to influence the formal 
structure of his paintings, was primitive art. He had 
first been attracted to it during his visit to Paris. In 
1906— 1907, when he associated with the Brücke art- 
ists, who had already made use of the expressive 
means of the primitives, he was once again confronted 


with thisart, thistime in the sense of anartisticphenom- 


14 Sailboat. 1910. Woodcut, 11"), X 155/53” (Schiefler 37) 
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enon. Later, when he frequented the group around 
Osthaus, who had assembled a large collection of 
ethnographic objects, he realized that primitive art was 
rooted in myth. But all these encounters and enthusi- 
asms had come too early in his own development to 
influence him. It was only now, in 19117— 1912, that he 
was able to convert his initial impressions into active 
inspiration. Early in ı9ız Nolde went to Belgium to 
have a closer look at the work of Ensor; and new 
themes began to appear in his own oeuvre: four still 
lifes contain exotic masks, and two other paintings 
place exotic figures in a peculiarly solid composi- 
tional structure of abstract magical design (figure 21). 
Nolde was doubitless stimulated by the refined naivete 
of Ensor’s art and by his masks; but now the influence 


of primitive art began to be felt at a deeper level, in- 


volving the very structure of his paintings. In 1911— 
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15 Steamship. 1910. Etching, 12 x 15°]4” (Schiefler 135) 


1912 Nolde even projected a book on primitive art, 
utilizing his studies in the ethnological museum of 
Berlin. In primitive art he found certain of his own 
goals confirmed— “absolute spontaneity, the intense, 
often grotesque expression of energy and life in the 
simplest possible form.”®® He had previously discov- 
ered certain formal principles; now, on the basis of 
direct study of primitive works, which seemed to him 
at once very great and yet quite remote, he defined 
these principles more accurately. Thus he was led to 
the conception of the picture as an evocative surface. 
What Nolde took over from the magical primitive 
art was, first of all, the autonomous value of color. 
Liberated from any reference to objects, color served as 
an expressive pattern that determined the atmosphere 
and the potential subject matter of the picture even 
before the pictorial intention was embodied in a theme. 
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This method required large flat forms, reduced to their 
essential features, so that the objects represented assume 
the character of expressive hieroglyphs. For it was only 
when the object was reduced to a sign that it could 
serve as an “unrealistic”” formal counterpart to un- 
realistic colors and still evoke significant images. Con- 
versely, only such signs-could provide the frame of 
reference within which colors could be related to the 
subject matter. The signs of objects and the zones of 
color required a balanced arrangement, which would 
assume the form of an ornamental pattern inherent in 
the composition and helping to determine expression. 
The magical ornamental pattern was one of the most 
important features of primitive art. This ornamental 
pattern in turn produced specific dynamic impulses, 
which communicated their rhythms to the surface, 


making it vibrate in depth. 
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All these elements—the free treatment of color, the 
definition of the object as a sign, the ornamental ar- 
ticulation of the surface, and the abstractly rhythmic 
formal organization—add up to a new conception of 
the picture. While it is possible to interpret Nolde’s 
paintings, from Wildly Dancing Children and the 
early religious works to the cafe scenes of 1911, as 
marking a progressive development of Impressionist 
methods, the later works mark a radical reformulation 
of the basic pictorial categories. Once the surface is 


17 Prophet. 1912. Woodeut, 12!/, X 8°/g” (Schiefler 110) 


freed from its representational function, and is re- 
interpreted and reconstituted as a stage upon which 
images manifest themselves; once color, sign, orna- 
ment, and rhythms no longer serve the purpose of 
reproduction but that of evocation, painting acquires a 
whole range of new possibilities. As we have said 
above, the painting no longer reproduces visible 
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things; it makes previously invisible things visible. 
The painting becomes an evocative panel on which 
inner images can be recorded because the artistic 
means have acquired evocative qualities; unlike Im- 
pressionist painting, it no longer renders optical sen- 
sations, but gives inner feeling a visible form. In short, 
itisa new kind of painting—Expressionist painting. 
Nolde arrived at this conception from study of primi- 
tive art. At this point, we may recall that Cubism, too, 
developed out of analytical study of Negro sculpture; 
similarly the works of the Brücke group around 
191I— 1912 reflected a new interest in primitive art. In 
their search for the expressive and the spontaneous, 
modern artists were guided by primitive art, in which 
spontaneous expression is naturally present. 

Except for a few representational references (masks, 
fetishes, ornaments), Nolde never borrows external 
elements from primitive art; yet the basic structure of 
his paintings after 1911 is changed in keeping with the 
principles we have just formulated. The art forms of the 
primitives served Nolde only as a springboard from 
which to attain a formal structure characterized by the 
utmost evocative power. Nolde had consistently been 
striving for such a formal structure throughout his 
earlier development. 

This change of form can be traced in the chronological 
development of the nine parts of the Life of Christ. 
The three paintings of 19117 The Three Magi, Twelve- 
Year-Old Christ, Christ and Judas—still display the for- 
mal features of what I have called “ecstatic Impres- 
sionism.” The light is violent, glaring; the blazing 
colors are not held in by outlines; the space is diffuse. 
But the paintings executed in Berlin, in the winter of 
1912—for instance Doubting Thomas (colorplate ır) 
or Holy Night (colorplate ro), are characterized by 
broad, flat surfaces. The diffuse space has given way to 
color planes. The objects are reduced to expressive 
signs. A large arabesque links up the structural planes, 
forming a distinct ornamental pattern. The pattern 
and the spatial vibration of the planes obey a steady 
rhythm. But all these formal elements are subordinated 
to color. Like an austere setting for a precious stone, 
they make it glow in all its purity, strengthening its 
ornamental effects and raising it to such brilliance and 
luminosity that the transcendent actually shines 
through, paving the way for the most extraordinary 


evocations.. On the blazing, throbbing ground of 
Candle Dancers (colorplate 12) a Dionysiac ornamen- 
tal pattern is recorded, convincingly expressing exu- 
berance and passion. If we were to qualify the formal 
essence of such a picture, we would have to call it 
nonnaturalistic, rhythmical, ornamental—the very 
words Nolde used to describe the formal characteristics 
of primitive art. 
Nolde was quite aware of much of all this. In a con- 
versation with Hans Fehr in 1912, he attempted to 
explain these complicated formal processes in his own 
simple manner: “ This is the great antithesis to former 
conceptions: we do not want to reproduce nature. That 
is the last thing we want to do. We want to bring light 
and color into the picture, as human beings experience 
light and color. Nor do we want to render depth, but 
to bring everything together in one plane.”®® As to the 
purpose in all this, Nolde tells us in his Years of Struggles, 
looking back on this period: “I had now passed from 
almost entirely dissolved forms to their consolidation. 
I was no longer interested in obvious external effects, 
but in a firmer, large-surfaced, tightlyknit compo- 
sition, spiritual in content.’’?® 
From now on Nolde possessed a very full inventory of 
expressive means. “The painter had found himself; 
color had become his language,’ Nolde wrote, refer- 
ring to his discovery. “ Now he went freely and happily 
from painting to painting.”’* This was his most pro- 
ductive period. In 1910 he executed eighty-four oil 
paintings, in 1911 sixty-nine, in 1912 sixty-five, and in 
1913 and 1914 nearly fifty each year, despite the long 
Journey to the Pacific. In 1915 he produced eighty- 
eight paintings. In addition, he produced a large num- 
ber of graphic works. 
This enormous output began to bring recognition. In 
Berlin, Nolde came into contact with the newer paint- 
ers. The Brücke artists and the young Secessionists 
were drawn to him; he met Barlach and Lehmbruck;; 
Franz Marc called on him and asked him to participate 
in the second Blaue Reiter show. In 1912, Italian 
Futurists came to call upon him in his studio. Thus en- 
couraged, this quiet, reserved man, disturbed by re- 
peated rejections of his works, decided to take part in 
the quarrel going on in the Secessionist group, and in 
December, 1910, wrote a violently critical open letter 
to Max Liebermann, president of the Berlin Secession. 


As a result he was expelled from the society, but his 
name became a symbol to the younger German artists. 
In 1911, when Pechstein and his followers founded the 
New Secession, Nolde was one of the painters whose 
adherence gave the new society an aggressive character. 
At the exhibitions it held in Berlin his works were the 
rallying point for the Expressionist movement—for 
now the name had been spoken. In 1912 he sent a num- 
ber of his paintings to the famous Sonderbund exhibi- 
tion in Cologne, which for the first time gathered rep- 


18 Portrait of Dr. Sauerlandt. 1912. Woodeut, 121); x 8°/,” 
(Schiefler 122) 


resentative works from the entire European com- 
munity of modern art. The same year his Life of Christ 
was exhibited in the Folkwang Museum at Hagen, and 
Osthaus asked that it be given the most prominent 
place in his exhibition of religious art at the Brussels 
world fair.“ Connoisseurs and collectors began to 
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speak out in favor of Nolde’s art. Ernst Gosebruch, 
Botho Gräf, and Max Sauerlandt saw to it that his 
paintings were shown, and supported him publicly. 
The Folkwang Museum bought The Wise and the 
Foolish Virgins, and the collector Kirchhoff, Mary of 
Egypt. In 1912 Max Sauerlandt acquired The Last 
Supper for the Halle Museum, overruling the objec- 
tions of Wilhelm von Bode, the all-powerful General- 
direktor of the Prussian Art Collections, and addressed 
an open letter to him, pointing out the limits both of 
his authority and of his understanding of art.*? Thus, 
by the time Nolde arrived at his full maturity, in 
1911— 1912, his work had become an important ele- 
ment in public artistic life. 

It 1913, through that “accidental logic” that so often 
guides an artist’s life, it came about that Nolde was 
asked to take part in an expedition to the South 
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Pacific, organized by the Reichskolonialamt (Imperial 
Colonial Office). The journey began on October 2, 
1913. Ada accompanied her husband. The itinerary 
took them to Moscow, where the mystical colors of 
the Russian churches and the piety of the Russians 
deeply impressed the painter, and on to Siberia. At 
the stations, Nolde was deeply moved by the fatalism 
of the Russian people who, coming in from the vast 
steppes, would wait for days on end to make their 
connections. He recorded his impressions in sketches, 
which served as studies for large paintings executed 
later (colorplate 17). Then he traveled down through 
Mukden into Korea. In Seoul he visited the royal 
graves. The groups of stone priests, warriors, and ani- 
mals surrounding the mounds of earth awakened 
Nolde’s mystical propensities: “Never before have I 
been so surprised and moved by sculptures.”’“ He 
continued his trip to Tokyo, and across the China 
Sea, to Peking and the interior. On the boat which 
took him to Nanking and Shanghai, Nolde made 
several watercolors showing junks on the Yellow 
River under limitless skies suffused with color. Finally 
he sailed—by way of Hong Kong, the Philippines, and 


21 Exotic Figures. 1911. Oil on canvas, 25°]; X 30%/g”. Foundation Seebüll 


Palau—to New Guinea. During the long sea voyage 
he carved a number of small wooden figures with a 
pen knife.#° His instinct for creating form was so 
awakened now that in every piece of wood picked up 
anywhere he could see figures demanding to be re- 
leased from it. 

The moment he arrived at his destination, he set to 
work. He was attracted by the native faces and figures, 
the primitiveness of their features, their tribal tra- 
ditions, their helplessness, and the sense of. the inevita- 
bility of their fate. Nolde later captured something of 
this mood in several poignant woodcuts (figure 22). In 
the course of long, roving excursions—he was often 


laid low by insidious tropical diseases—the painter 
sought to come close to this primitive world. But he 
also realized that colonial practices had doomed forever 
these last few remnants of a human existence rooted 
wholly in nature. This realization cast a melancholy 
shadow over all his experiences and artistic efforts. He 
also painted several landscapes— Tropical Sun; South 
Seas Night—in which the lushness of the tropical scene 
is entirely subordinated to the dramatic light, thereby 
taking on a quality of primitive force and terror. 

After a six-month stay, the expedition set out on its 
return journey. The return route took them to Java, 
where Nolde visited temples and ceremonial feasts, 
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admiring the dances and shadow plays given after 
dark, then on to Burma, and finally, to Singapore 
and Port Said. Here he learned of the outbreak of war. 
He and Ada succeeded in obtaining Danish passports, 
and after many vicisistudes they reached Genoa, and 
from there Germany. After six months of traveling and 
six months in Melanesia, Nolde found himself back in 
his little fisherman’s hut on Alsen. 
His country was at war; but he was back at work very 
soon. A reawakened creative urge gripped his brush. 
In 1915 he painted eighty-eight canvases, the most he 
ever executed in one year. In them we sce that his 
native province had once again taken possession of him. 
He painted flower gardens, seascapes, landscapes, but 
also mythical subjects, such as that curious picture in a 
mysterious gray with two female figures murmuring 
"incantations, which Nolde called Dark Powers. During 
that summer on Alsen he also painted six religious 
pictures, among them the one that is probably his 
finest and most valuable painting, The Entombment 
(colorplate 19). But next to these we find works in- 
spired by his voyage. He was to be preoccupied by 
memories of it as late as 1917. What he learned from 
it was nothing of an artistic or professional nature—he 
had long since mastered his means of expression—but 
something human; it was his actual encounter with 
primitive man, and Nolde himself was aware that this 
was what wasinfluencing him. Hadhenotalwayssought 
to express, the primitive in man?® He once wrote that 
as a man and artist he had always been interested “in 
all the stages of human existence, from primitive nature 
to disintegration.”” He thought that in the course of 
his journey to the South Seas he had come into con- 
tact and mastered “the first, primitive stage.” 
In those years Nolde paid several long visits to the vast 
marshlands of western Schleswig, his native region. In 
1916 he returned there for good, giving up the little 
house on Alsen and moving to a small peasant house 
situated near a broad lake amid polders and canals. 
This was Utenwarf, where Nolde was to live and work 
for ten years. He led the simple life of the coun- 
tryside, hunting and fishing, in love with a landscape 
bounded by sky and water, by all “this mysterious 
life and growth, these threads and surfaces and forms of 
the loveliest, most graceful kind, often rippling and 
vibrant with shimmering blue, yellow, golden colors.” 
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Later he wrote: “If you ever paint Paradise, recall these 
hours here, where you experienced so much happi- 
ness. 47 

In 1921 Nolde went to England, France, and Spain, and 
in 1924 to Italy. These trips, in the course of which he 
renewed acquaintance with Titian, Giorgione, Rem- 
brandt, Goya, El Greco, and Piero della Francesca, 
were marked by profound and joyful experiences, yet 
these but slightly altered his idiom and the direction 
of his art. He remained aloof from modern art move- 
ments. On one occasion only (in ı92r) did he exhibit 
with Barlach and Rohlfs in Kiel, and he was glad that 
his homeland had produced such artists. He was truly 
interested only in Franz Marc’s poetic interpretations 
of nature and Paul Klee’s subtle, airy, otherworldly 
lyricism. He owned small works by both these artists. 
He also attentively followed the careers of E. L. Kirch- 
ner and Jawlensky. Nothing disturbed his mood of 
contemplative serenity and his deep accord with the 
natural scene around him. The works he produced 
during these years fall into three groups, cach reflect- 
ing an aspect of his vision of nature—landscapes epic 
in mood and glowing with brilliant colors; flower 
paintings expressing a Dionysiac exuberance; and 
figurative paintings that record, in a sort of runic 
script, deep human passions, dark forces of fate, and 
mythical visions. Rooted in Nolde’s Nordic soil and 
its poetic sagas, these works constitute an important 
contribution to Western art. 

Each group of these paintings is accompanied by a 
series of gemlike watercolors. Working in this latter 
medium, Nolde in 1919 became aware that as the 
wash was spread over the Japanese vellum paper, 
scenes and figures took shape “as though of them- 
selves,’” seemingly by accident, yet faithfully recording 
subconscious experiences. That summer Nolde planned 
to visit Iceland, “ where Snorri Sturluson [author of a 
poetic chronicle of Norse mythology] lived and where 
the ancient things and courts were held.” But he could 
not carry out this plan, and instead went to the Hallig 
Hooge near the island of Föhr. There, Nolde writes, 
“in the still night, when only the rumbling of the sea 
was audible, many quite unusual sketches and sheets 
came into being, full of magic fantasy, and surprising 
to the painter himself.” The fantastic creatures which 


rapidly took shape upon the background washes on the 


22 Family. 1917. Woodeut, 9°]; x 12"/,” (Schiefler 128) 


paper, “enhanced and accompanied by colors like 
music,” had an amazing reality and immediacy: “ The 
strangest creatures animated my room with their follies 
and they went along with me on my walks, almost 
visible as they whirled about me.”’*® Nolde’s evocative 
powers were furthered by color, just as the poet’s 
evocations are furthered by meter, and those of the 
musician by the physical scale. Several years carlier, 
while staying in Switzerland, Nolde had used the 
watercolor medium in a purely descriptive manner. 
In 1908, when he again painted watercolors, his manner 
remained descriptive, although by then he had prob- 
ably become aware of the special evocative powers of 
this medium. The same is true of his long series of 
watercolors that his journey to the Pacific inspired. 
But now he let himself be carried away by the medium 
itself, improvising with its help the images struggling 


to emerge into the realm of the visible. In this way 
Nolde—and with him Macke and Klee—raised water- 
color, long neglected in Germany, to the rank of an 
independent means of expression at last. 

The insight gained from the watercolor experience now 
had its effect upon the more serious, more laborious, 
and more influential works in oil. For the first time—to 
my knowledge*°—Nolde proceeded to paint canvases 
from a number of his small improvisations in water- 
color, including The Devil and the Scholar (color- 
plate 23). All of Nolde’s late work is marked by an in- 
timate collaboration between free forms in color and 
poetic figurations in which the spontaneous life and the 
expressive direction of the color constellations deter- 
mine the picture and the composition. Nolde had 
always instinctively obeyed the gentle promptings of 
his medium; he had always liked to think of his images 
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23 Early Morning Flight. 1940. Oil on canvas, 27°], x 21”]s” 


as arising of themselves. Butnow, in this period of matu- 
rity, he consciously experienced the happiness of per- 
fect congruence between his medium and his creative 
will. 

This manner of “dis-covering” his pictures relates 
Nolde’s earth-heavy, mythologically oriented art to 
the winged art of Paul Klee, which ranges somewhere 
between the flowers and the stars.5° Paul Klee, too, had 
so delicately tempered the keyboard of his pictorial 
means that he had only to strike it, and then, by 
varying the themes suggested to him by the colors, was 
led to quite unexpected improvisations in the course of 
which he “dis-covered” the image that would hence- 
forth constitute a definite point within his imagina- 
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tive world, a point, however, that he had sought only 
unconsciously. Nolde and Klee are by no means so 
unlike as artists as they have often appeared to super- 
ficial observers; rather, they are brother artists, for all 
their undeniable differences of temperament. There 
was, from the first, an understanding between them, a 
curiously intangible sense of their kinship that required 
no personal contact to be sustained. Klee was the only 
fellow artist who wrote a glowing tribute for the vol- 
ume presented to Nolde on his sixtieth birthday. And 
in 1935, when the aged Nolde went to Switzerland to 
convalesce after a serious illness, he asked his old friend 
Hans Fehr to take him to see Klee.51 To be sure, 
Nolde’s brush is different; his is a heavier hand. Klee 
called it “the mysterious hand of the lower region.’ 
And Nolde once called Klee “a falcon soaring in the 
starry cosmos.” 

This inner harmony, this trinity of painter, reality, and 
picture, which, previously, had inspired him in happy 
creative periods, now gave him great peace and free- 
dom. It was this freedom that helped over the worst 
periods of illness and persecution that he had to face in 
later life. In 1927, he changed his residence from Uten- 
warf, which had become Danish territory, to the 
German side of the canal now separating the two coun- 
tries. His studio was an unused wharf. His new place of 
residence he baptized “ Scebüll.” Here, on his property, 
hardly more than a stone’s throw from the village near 
which he had been born, he was to finish out his life 
and work. The great Nolde show that Rudolf Probst 
organized in Dresden in 1927 on the occasion of Nolde’s 
sixtieth birthday solidly established his reputation. In 
1931 he was appointed member of the Prussian Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, and in 1933 he was offered Slevogt’s 
former chair and the post of president of the state 
academy of arts in Berlin. But at this very moment he 
fell ill. Professor Berg in 1934 discovered in the nick of 
time that he had stomach cancer, and Nolde under- 
went surgery in 1935. The operation was successful, 
and after a long convalescence in Switzerland the 
painter regained his strength. 

Worse than cancer, however, was Nolde’s being drawn 
into the ignoble controversy that began when Hitler 
came to power. Nolde’s name became synonymous 
with Kulturbolschewismus. This painter, rooted in his 
native soil, whose sole purpose throughout his life 


was the creation ofanew German art, and whose imag- 
ination was deeply attached to Nordic myths, be- 
came one of the main targets of Nazi defamation both 
as man and as artist. An exhibition of his works in 
Mannheim was closed by the police. In 1937 a large 
number of his paintings was included in a notorious 
“Exhibition of Degenerate Art.” More than 1,000 
works by Nolde were removed from museums. In 
August, 1941, a group of mediocre painters, who on 
the strength of their party cards alone had obtained 
leading posts in the regimented organization of Ger- 
man artists, the so-called Reichskammer der bildenden 
Künste, issued an order forbidding Nolde to paint any 
more. 

During this time of the worst persecutions, when this 
law-abiding man was actually forbidden to practice his 
profession, he preserved his inner freedom. He pro- 
duced a series of works that sum up his career, a series 
he called “Unpainted Pictures.” These are several 
hundred small watercolors, which Nolde hid from 
everyone in a secret cache in his house, and which have 
not yet become public. For the most part they are 
fantastic scenes with figures. Twenty years carlier, 
little mythical balladlike phrases had begun to emerge 
from his watercolor washes. Then, however, the inspi- 
ration had been short-lived. But now, in the serenity 
of old age, in the silence to which he had been relegated, 
this inspiration came back to him once more and sus- 
tained him for several years. Condensed so as to occupy 
the smallest possible space, a long epic was composed, 
a complete saga consisting of one stanza of color after 
another. Nolde once more evoked the experiences of 
his soul, the figures peopling his private world of myth, 
in a series of glowing images of a Shakespearcan 
plenitude. Once again the trinity—painter-reality- 
image—had become flesh. 


In 1945, liberated from the pressures that the Third 
Reich had put upon him, the nearly eighty-year-old 
painter began to translate this tremendous store of 
watercolors into large oil paintings. He worked inde- 
fatigably; in his last few years he painted over one 
hundred canvases. And it would seem that even major 
biographical events—on November 7, 1946, his beloved 
Ada died, and early in 1948 he married a young woman, 
daughter of a friend—could no longer interrupt or 


24 Joy of Dancing. 1940. Oil on canvas, 27°); X 21°/s” 


deter the steady achievement of work after work. At 
night, with his few intimates, he often went over the 
series of tiny “unpainted pictures” with pleasure and 
satisfaction. But he never spoke to anyone about the 
work going on in the seclusion of his studio. Very 
occasionally, a new canvas was hung in his private 
gallery which, since 1937, Nolde reserved for his favor- 
ite paintings. Except for flower pieces, all his last 
works derive from the small watercolors. These last 
works are more restrained, more silvery in color, and 
more blurred in outline than the early works. They are 
suffused with quiet melancholy, muffled in color and 
mood, and sparing in decoration—a mature late style, 
similar to those met with atthe end of othergreat masters’ 
careers. Nolde executed his last oil in 1951, but he 
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continued to produce many watercolors until late 1955. 
He died on April 13, 1956, aged eighty-eight. 
At the close of this account we may perceive the un- 
swerving inner logic of Noldes’ life, which was com- 
posed of unrelenting labors. Step by step, from the fairy- 
like, anecdotal, allegorical, Böcklinesque expressions 
of a pantheistic feeling for nature, Nolde went on to 
conquer the successive means for raising his inner re- 
sponses to life and nature to the realm of the visible, 
with less and less reliance upon metaphor. Because this 
work was achieved in isolätion, its bearing upon the 
major tendencies of the painting of our century is all 
the more remarkable. Like many other modern artists, 
_Nolde perceived that there was another reality behind 
the world of natural appearance. He, too, looked for 
another dimension striving for realization behind the 
shimmering surface that the Impressionists were the 
last to celebrate with subtlety. He, too, felt that his 
duty as a painter was to re-create the pictorial means for 
the invention of a new pictorial language capable of 
bringing expression to the new dimension of reality. 
Though he merely followed his own instincts, he also 
enrolled in the larger battle for a new art—a battle the 
first engagements of which were fought by C£zanne, 
Seurat, Gauguin, and Van Gogh. It was because he did 
not eschew this battle, and because he was inspired by 
an unshakable sense of his mission, that this solitary 
man—proud of his own solitude— was victorious and 
became an unforgettable landmark in the broad move- 
ment that we call Expressionism. 
Nevertheless, even within this great framework, his 
art remains very much apart—highly personal. It is an 
art at the mercy of a dark stream of images, whose 
sources remain lost in an altogether unverifiable domain, 
deep underground. It is an art always on the brink of 
failüre, an art poles apart from classical clarity. It is 
rooted in the depths of the unconscious mind, and is at 
home in regions where myth is born in the whisper 
of primeval memories. Images that rise to the surface 
from these depths do so explosively: they often appear 
as masks of terror, figures of legend, grotesques. This 
art isthoroughly un-Latin, thoroughly Nordic; Nolde’s 
visions remained closely bound to his homeland. The 
sagas of the ancient Norse dynasties, the legends of the 
Vikings, lived on in the unconscious depths of Nolde’s 
mind. Surprisingly, we also find in him a strain of 
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“ oriental” fantasy, a distant echo of the ornaments on 
Scythian tombs, which long ago made their way to 
northern Europe. 

No one better recognized what were the forces active in 
Nolde than Paul Klee, who himself knew a great deal 
about the unfathomable ways by which man can com- 
municate with the invisible reality surrounding him. 
“Nolde, the primeval soul,” observed Klee.? “Nolde 
is more than a mere creature of earth; he is a daemon 
of the earthly region. Even one who resides elsewhere 
senses in him the cousin of the depths, a cousin by elec- 
tion. His is a creative and human hand, a hand not 
devoid of heaviness, writing a script that is not without 
flaws. The mysterious hand of the lower regions. Every 
region forms and colors its own mysteries, and the 
hands that bring them forth vary exceedingly, accord- 
ing to the domains chosen by their mastered masters. 
But the heart of creation, beating for all, feeds all the 
regions.” 


25 Woodcut. 1910 
2X ale 
(Schiefler 78) 


Biographical Summary 


Nolde left 1,112 oil paintings, executed between 1896 


and 1951; the number produced each year is given 


below. His graphic work includes 231 etchings, 197 


woodcuts, and 83 lithographs. The etchings are dated 


1904, 1906, 1907, I9IO, IQII, I918, 1922; the woodcuts, 
1906, 1910, 1912, 1917; and the lithographs, 1907, I911, 


1913, 1915, 1926. No estimate can for the time being 


be made of how many watercolors survive. 


1867 


1883 


1884 


August 7: Birth of Emil Nolde on his parents’ 
farm near Nolde, a village in North Schleswig. 
His family name was Hansen. He changed it to 
Nolde in 1901. The farm had been in the family 
of his mother for nine generations; it passed to 
his father, a Frisian of German origin, when he 
married the future mother of the painter. Nolde 
grew up on this farm with three brothers and one 
sister, and attended the village school. His talent 
for drawing and painting became evident at an 


early age. 


After graduating from school the boy worked on 
the family farm. 


Summer. He was allowed to take a job in a 
furniture factory at Flensburg, as an apprentice 
wood carver. In addition to professional training, 
he made drawings of ornaments and old wood 
carvings, studied drawing with a painter, and 
practiced mechanical drawing. Did restoration 
of woodwork on old altars. Several drawings of 
landscapes and people. Apprenticeship lasted 


four years. 


1888 Summer. Went to Munich to visit an exhibition 
of industrial arts, and took a job there in the 
Pössenbacher furniture factory. A few wecks 
later, went to Karlsruhe, where he found work 
as a wood carver in the Ziegler and Weber 
factory. Attended evening classes at a school 
of industrial design. After a few months had 
saved enough to attend day classes. 


1889 School at Karlsruhe until the summer. That fall 
moved on to Berlin, making his living by occa- 


sional jobs. Sketched in museums. 


1890 Berlin. Employed as draftsman in the Pfaff 
furniture factory. Illness. Spent the summer on 


his parents’ farm. Returned to his job in Berlin 
in the fall. 


1891 Berlin. In the autumn applied and was accepted 
for a teaching job at the museum of industrial 
arts in St. Gallen, Switzerland. Death of father. 


1892—1898 Moved to St. Gallen in January, 1892. 
Taught ornamental drawing and modeling, and 
made working sketches for craftsmen. Met Hans 
Fehr and Max Wittner, the latter of whom intro- 


26 Fish. 1911 
Woodeut 
31, x 2 


1898 
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duced him to contemporary literature. Vacation 
trips to Milan, Munich, Vienna. Summers spent 
on long hiking trips in the mountains or on the 
family farm. He began to write a little, but fin- 
ished nothing. Drawings and watercolors of 
heads and landscapes. In 1894 produced a series 
of grotesque masks. The same year began series 
of Postcards, with mountains represented as 
giants. In 1896, began his first oil painting, 
Mountain Giants, which took nearly two years to 
complete. In the summer of 1897 entered this 
painting in the annual exhibition in Munich. 
Rejected. At this exhibition, Nolde saw Hodler’s 
Night. Worked for some time in a lithographic 
studio. Two of his postcards published in the 
Jugend aroused great interest. Nolde ordered a 
large printing of certain of the Postcards, and 
within ten days sold 100,000 copies. Met Dr. 
Hirth, publisher of the Jugend, and made up his 
mind to become a painter. Resigned from his 
job in St. Gallen. 


Twenty-one paintings. Nolde moved back to 
Munich. Refused admission to Stuck’s class at 
the academy. Attended Friedrich Fehr’s private 
school, painting landscapes at Oberpolling in 
the summer, and sketching nudes and heads in the 


winter. 


27 Ice Skaters. c. 1908. India ink and brush, 10%/s x 7*/s” 


1899 


1900 


1901 


Twenty-three painting, including his first self- 
portrait. Kept on at the Fehr school. Sketched at 
the Pinakothek, and discovered the work of 
von Marees at the Schleissheimer Schloss. In the 
summer, studied at the Hölzel school in Dachau 
before visiting his mother and touring Denmark. 
In the fall went to Paris. 


Eleven paintings, including four with religious 
themes. In Paris sketched and painted from the 
nude at the Academie Julien; visits to galleries. 
Copied Titian’s Allegory of Alfonso d’Avalos in 
the Louvre. Enthusiasm for Rembrandt and 
Goya, Assyrian and Egyptian art. Made the 
acquaintance of Paula Modersohn. His friend 
Hans Fehr, attach& at the Swiss legation in Paris, 
showed the newcomer around. In the summer 
took freighter from Le Havre to Hamburg, 
and then home. In the fall moved to Copen- 
hagen. 


Twenty-three paintings, including Before Sun- 
rise. Copenhagen. Several works refused by 
juries of various exhibitions. While staying at 
Hundested, a fishing village on the Iserfjord, met 
Ada Vilstrup. In July spent a few days in Berlin 
looking for a studio. Summer at Lildstrand, a 
fishing village in northwestern Denmark. In the 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


fall returned to Copenhagen. Marriage to Ada; 
moved to Berlin. Changed name to Nolde. 


Thirteen paintings. Submitted some to the Se- 
cession; rejected. In the spring returned to 
Schleswig. Short trips to Jutland. Ada ill and 
hospitalized at Viborg. Death of the painter’s 
mother. In the fall rented a small top-floor 
apartment in Flensburg. 


Twenty-one paintings. Flensburg. In the spring 
moved to the village of Notsmarskov on the 
island of Alsen. Visit from Hans Fehr. That fall 
rented a fisherman’s house at Guderup on the 
southern coast of Alsen and built a small studio 
on the beach. 


Seventeen paintings, including Spring Indoors; 
also, series of etchings entitled fantasies. Alsen. 
Financial difficulties. Ada frequently ill. Fehr 
came to his aid, sending him a small monthly 
sum, In the summer Ada went to Berlin in hope 
of earning money as a music-hall singer, but her 
health broke down. The painter took her to 
Taormina. 


Thirteen paintings. Taormina. In May the young 
couple went to Ischia, and in the summer back 
to Germany. Ada stayed at various rest homes; 
Nolde in Berlin and on Alsen. 


Twenty-nine paintings, among them the first 
flower paintings. First woodcuts (heads and 
grotesques), and etchings of views of Soest. Alsen, 
Soest. In the spring, carrying a letter of recom- 
mendation from the poet Wilhelm Schäfer, 
whom he met while visiting Ada in Braubach, 
he called on Osthaus at Hagen, met Gustav 
Schiefler in Hamburg, and was asked by the 
Brücke painters to joint their group. That sum- 
mer Schmidt-Rottluff stayed at Nolde’s on 
Alsen. Nolde had several paintings exhibited in 
Dresden and Weimar, and took part in the fall 
and winter exhibitions of the Brücke in Dres- 
den. The Berlin Secession accepted his Winter 
Day. He went to Berlin for the opening and 


1907 


1908 


through Schiefler was introduced to Edvard 
Munch. 


Thirty-nine paintings; also etchings of the port 
of Flensburg, and the first series of lithographs. 
Went to Dresden with Ada, while she was 
treated at a clinic there. Cordial friendships with 
the Brücke painters. In the summer painted on 
Alsen, and that winter stayed in Soest, at the 
invitation of Osthaus. Shows of Nolde’s work 
at the Folkwang Museum in Hagen and at the 
Galerie Commeter in Hamburg. Took part in 
exhibitions of the Berlin Secession and the 
Brücke in Hamburg at Flensburg. The fırst article 
about Nolde (by Rosa Schapiro) was published 


in the magazine Hamburg. 


Forty-eight paintings. Rohlfs visited Nolde at 
Soest. In the spring Nolde went to Jena, where 
Hans Fehr was a professor at the university, and 
Ada was undergoing treatment in a sanatorium. 
Lived for a time in an inn at Cospeda, where he 
worked a great deal in the watercolor medium, 
In the summer, painting on Alsen; visits to 
Copenhagen and Stockholm. The Berlin Seces- 
sion again refused works of his. Schiefler pub- 
lished an essay on Nolde’s prints in the Zeitschrift 
‚für bildende Kunst. 


1909 Thirty-six paintings, including The Last Supper 


and Pentecost. Alsen. In the summer Ada went 
to England. Nolde spent a few weeks at Rutte- 
büll (in western Schleswig), where he produced 
his first series of religious paintings. Gosebruch 
stayed with him on Alsen, arranging an exhibi- 
tion of his works for the Grillo-Haus in Essen. 
The Berlin Secession refused Nolde’s entries, 
including Pentecost. Winter in Berlin. Von 
König and Beckmann called on him in his studio. 


1910 Eighty-four paintings, including The Wise and 


the Foolish Virgins, The Golden Calf, Christ in 
Bethany, and four other religious paintings. First 
Old Testament subjects. Etchings of the port of 
Hamburg, and woodcuts. Berlin. Spent the 
spring on Alsen, the summer at Ruttebüll, and 
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I9II 


1912 


42 


that winter went to Berlin. This year the Seces- 
sion jury was particularly severe with young 
painters. Nolde’s entries were once again 
rejected. In an open letter he sharply attacked 
Max Liebermann, president of the Secession, 
touching off a public controversy. Nolde barred 
from the Secession. 


Sixty-nine paintings, among them cafe scenes, 
four religious paintings, the first series of Autumn 
Seas, and some fantasies. Also, the series of 
religious etchings, and fifteen lithographs. Berlin. 
Early in the year Nolde visited Brussels, where 
he met Ensor, and went on to Holland, where he 
saw works of Rembrandt and Frans Hals. 
Spring and summer on Alsen. While Ada was 
living in Copenhagen, he worked in Berlin, 
composing the nine-part work, Life of Christ. He 
studied primitive art and began a work (never 
completed) on it. Exotic elements began to appear 
in his work. Helped found the New Secession and 
took part in its exhibitions. Franz Marc called on 
him. Publication of the first volume of Gustav 
Schiefler’s Das graphische Werk Emil Noldes. 


Sixty-five paintings, including parts of the Life 
of Christ, the triptych Mary of Egypt, and several 
seascapes. Also, a series of woodcuts, among them 
a number of heads. Completed his Life of Christ 
in Berlin. In the spring and summer painted 
on Alsen, and on a trip to western Schleswig 
purchased a small peasant house known as 
“ Utenwarf” near Ruttebüll. Life of Christ ex- 
hibited in the Folkwang Museum, and sched- 
uled to be shown at the World’s Fair in Brussels, 
but withdrawn in the face of objections from the 
Church. Botho Gräf opened an exhibition of 
Nolde’s works at the Grillo-Haus in Essen. Nolde 
represented at the second Blaue Reiter exhibi- 
tion and the great international exhibition of 
the Sonderbund. Marinetti and Boccioni, ac- 
companied by Herwarth Walden, called on him 
in his Berlin studio. Nolde slated to succeed 
Pechstein as chairman of the New Secession, 
but the society disbanded when the artists of 
the Brücke group withdrew. 


1913 


I9I4 


1915 


I9I6 


1917 


1918 


Forty-four paintings, among them several war 
paintings and thirteen large color lithographs. 
Berlin. In the spring and summer Nolde worked 
on Alsen. Sauerlandt bought The Last Supper for 
the Halle museum, the Folkwang Museum 
acquired The Wise and the Foolish Virgins, and 
the private collector Kirchhoff bought Mary of 
Egypt. Nolde asked to participate in an expedi- 
tion to the South Seas organized by the Colo- 
nial Office. Ada was permitted to accompany 
him. Late summer, back in Berlin, making 
preparations for the journey, to begin on 
October 2. He reached Rabaul via Moscow, 
Mukden, Seoul, Tokyo, Peking, Nanking, 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila, and the Palau 
Islands. 


Fifty-two paintings, including pictures of natives 
and tropical landscapes. Excursions in New 
Guinea. Trips to Neu-Mecklenburg (today 
New Ireland) and the Admiralty Islands. Early 
summer, return journey to Berlin via Celebes, 
Java, Burma, Aden, Port Said, Genoa, Zürich, 
Munich, Halle. Back to Alsen. 


Eighty-eight paintings, including The Entomb- 
ment and five other religious paintings. Also, two 
color lithographs of heads of Melanesian is- 
landers. Berlin and Alsen. 


Thirty-two paintings. Spring and summer on 
Alsen, with short stay at the Utenwarf house, 
winter in Berlin. The Colonial office acquired 
fifty works done in New Guinea. 


Twenty-one paintings. The last series of wood- 
cuts—heads and grotesques. Nolde left Alsen 
for good. Henceforward ‚he spent the springs 
and summers at Utenwarf, the winters in 


Berlin. 


Forty-nine paintings. Etchings on free and fan- 
tastic themes. Utenwarf and Berlin. One-man 
show at the Kestner Gesellschaft in Hannover in 
January and February. Exhibition at Hans Goltz’s 
in Munich in May and June. 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 


1923 


1924 


1925 


1926 


Sixty-five paintings. Utenwarf. Trip to Den- 
mark in the summer. Stayed a few wecks on the 
Hallig Hooge near Föhr, where he painted a 
series of fantastic watercolors. Back to Berlin 
late in the fall. 


Forty paintings. Utenwarf, Berlin. 


Twenty-nine paintings, including the triptych 
Martyrdom. Utenwarf. Berlin. Nolde learned 
that his paintings of Melanesia were in England, 
having been confiscated by the British, who 
intercepted them on their way to Germany. 
With Ada, trip to England, where they were 
recovered in Plymouth. On the way back, 
stopover in Paris, and then on to Barcelona and 
Granada, where he stayed a month, studying the 
gypsies. Return to Germany via Madrid, Toledo, 
Bordeaux, Lyon, and Geneva. That summer he 
painted Utenwarf. In Kiel, joint exhibitions 
with Barlach and Rohlfs. Max Sauerlandt’s 
book on Nolde published. Death of Osthaus. 
C. G. Heise organized an exhibition of Nolde’s 
religious paintings in the church of Saint Ca- 
therine, Lübeck. 


Thirteen paintings, including two religious ones, 
and the last series of etchings (landscapes and 
grotesques). Utenwarf. Berlin. Gosebruch or- 
ganized an exhibition at the Goldschmidt-Haus 
in Essen. 


Eight paintings. Utenwarf. Berlin. 
Sixteen paintings. Utenwarf. Berlin. 


Twenty-six paintings, including two religious 
ones. Utenwarf. Berlin Trip to Italy: Venice, 
Rapallo, Florence, Arezzo. 


Nineteen paintings, including four religious 
ones. The last series of color lithographs. Nolde 
left Utenwarf after purchasing a farm at Scebüll. 
Winter in Berlin. The University of Kiel con- 
ferred the title of doctor honoris causa on the 
painter. 


1927 


1928 


1929 


1930 


1931 


1932 


1933 


1934 


Sixteen paintings. In the spring Nolde moved in 
at Seebüll and built a studio. In May he went to 
Bern for the funeral of Nelly Fehr. On the way 
back saw the Isenheim altar in Colmar. Probst 
organized a large Nolde exhibition (circa 200 
paintings) in Dresden on the occasion of the 
artist’s sixtieth birthday. Also shown in Ham- 
burg, Kiel, Essen, and Wiesbaden. Sauerlandt 
brought out a volume of Nolde’s letters, and 
Schiefler the second volume of his monograph 
on Nolde’s graphic work. 


Nineteen paintings. Seebüll. Additions to studio 
and house, including a garden. Winter in Berlin. 
Moved from the Tauentzienstrasse studio to the 
Bayerallee in Grunewald. Exhibition at the 
Kunsthalle, Basel. 


Sixteen paintings, including three religious ones. 
Seebüll. Berlin. 


Seventeen paintings. While the Seebüll house 
was being remodeled, spent the summer at 
Kampen on the Sylt. Winter in Berlin. 


Eight paintings. Seebüll. Berlin. Appointed 
member of the Prussian Academy of Art. 
Publication of Das eigene Leben. Exhibition at 
the Kunsthaus, Zürich. 


Nine paintings. Seebüll. Berlin. The Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, held an exhibit- 
ion of modern German painters, including 
Nolde. 


Nine paintings, including The Adoration of the 
Kings. Seebüll. Berlin. Nolde offered the chair 
previously held by Slevogt and the presidency of 
the Staatliche Kunstschule, Berlin. Beginning of 
National Socialist propaganda against “cultural 
Bolshevism.” 


Two paintings. Publication of Years of Struggles 
(Jahre der Kämpfe). Exhibition of watercolors 
at the Kestner Gesellschaft, Hannover, in No- 
vember and December. 
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1935 


1936 


1937 


1938 


1939 


1940 


IQ4I 


1942 


Thirteen paintings. Berlin. Illness, diagnosed as 
stomach cancer. After several months of treat- 
ment in hospital, operated on in Hamburg. 
Winter in the Swiss mountains. 


Eighteen paintings. Berlin. Seebüll. Switzerland. 
Nolde wrote an account of his journey to the 
South Seas and continued his autobiography. 


Fifteen paintings. Berlin. Seebüll. Nolde’s paint- 
ings on display at the exhibition of “Degen- 
erate Art.” Confiscation by the government of 
his works, removed from museums. Plans for 
public observation of his seventieth birthday 
canceled. Anniversary exhibition nonetheless 
held at the Galerie Ferdinand Möller in Berlin. 
Trip to Vienna in the fall. 


Nine paintings. Berlin. Seebüll. Winter in the 


Swiss mountains. 


Twenty-one paintings. Berlin. Seebüll. Winter 
in Switzerland. First “unpainted pictures.”” Ex- 
hibition at the Buchholz Gallery, New York. 


Twenty-two paintings. Seebüll. Gave up his 
apartment in Berlin. Winter in Switzerland. 


Three paintings. Seebüll. Demand by the Reichs- 
kunstkammer that he send in his entire produc- 
tion of the past two years. Fifty-four of the 
works he sent confiscated. On August 23, ex- 
pelled from the organization; forbidden to exer- 
cise his profession. Winter at Bad Gastein, 
Kitzbühel, and Bad Reichenhall. 


Three paintings. Seebüll. Ada ill and taken to 
the hospital in Hamburg. The Berlin studio and 
large number of Nolde’s prints destroyed in an 
air raid. Limited edition in mimeograph of the 


1943 


1944 


1945 


1946 


1947 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


manuscript on his journey. In May, Nolde went 
to Vienna to appeal to Schirach. 


Five paintings. Seebüll. 
Four paintings. Seebüll. 


Fifteen paintings. Seebüll. Ada moved to the hos- 
pital in Flensburg. Short stay at St. Peter. Rus- 
sian troops destroyed a number of stored paint- 
ings, including The Wise and the Foolish Virgins. 


Twenty-three paintings. Seebüll. Ada died on 
November 7. Nolde appointed professor by the 
government of Schleswig-Holstein. 


Twenty-two paintings. Exhibitions in Kiel and 
Lübeck on the occasion of his eightieth birthday. 


Nine paintings. Early in the year, married the 
twenty-six-year-old Jolanthe Erdmann. In June, 
went to Switzerland for ten weeks. In October 
the Kestner Gesellschaft in Hannover held a 
Nolde exhibition to celebrate its reopening. 


Seventeen paintings. Seebüll. Second edition of 
Das eigene Leben. Awarded the Stephan Lochner 
medal by the city of Cologne. 


Seven paintings. Seebüll. Venice Biennale prize 


for his graphic work. 

Twelve paintings. Seebüll. 

Seebüll. Awarded order Pour le merite. Exhibitions 
in Kiel and Mannheim on the occasion of his 


eighty-fifth birthday. 


Death of the painter on April 13. Creation of the 
Nolde Foundation. 
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1 Market People 


1908 28°Jı X 341" 


In the years before 1903 Nolde repeatedly treated 
figurative subjects in genre paintings. His scenes of 
country life, and of peasant and fisherman interiors 
were occasionally romantic in mood: they bear titles 
like Thieves and Thieves’ Den. With their vigorous 
contrasts of light and shadow and the predominantly 
gray palette, they are related to the works of the 
Dachau and Worpswede schools and to the anecdotal 
art of the seventeenth-century Dutch school. After 
adopting the Impressionist manner in 1903 he turned 
to landscape and other directly observed subjects, and 
for several years they continued to provide his themes. 
Not until 1908, when he began to develop his own 
style, did he treat figurative subjects again. 

Market People is probably the first painting to signal 
the change. The subject may have been inspired by the 
peasant markets in Nolde’s native province, certainly 
he often visited them, sketching what he saw there. In 
this work, the genrelike quality associated with such 
motifs has been largely eliminated. The group of 
dealers and country folk has been transformed into a 
burlesque gathering, crowded about a gnomelike old 
man. The neutral background cuts this group off from 
its natural surroundings, and the individual features are 


* 


strongly emphasized. The Impressionist rendering of the 
momentary appearance of things has given way to a 
profounder vision, which seeks to capture the essence of 
thescene and the observer’sresponse to it. In crystallizing 
the faces of the market people into types, Nolde does not 
hesitate to give them grotesque features. He caricatures 
peasant stupidity and shrewdness alike. The coarse 
faces suggest primitive masks. 
Although the painting shows a certain affınity with 
the early style of the Brücke (this is particularly true of 
the peasant with the blue cap in the background), and 
decorative arrangement of the surface and the pointed 
color accents suggest Van Gogh’s influence, an over- 
all mood of fantasy is achieved through the caricatured 
forms, the large color areas, the sharp contrast of light 
and shade, and the unrealistic intensity of the colors, 
ranging from green to gold. 

This work already points ahead to the possibility 
of using expressive color for the creation of paintings of 
great spiritual significance. Within the year Nolde will 
have found the religious themes with the aid of 
which he became capable of realizing his further 
intentions and entering the fully original phase of his 
development. 


2 Tugboat on the Elbe 
1910 26 x 34.48 


Private collection, Hamburg 


The years 1909 and 1910 were critical for Nolde. The 
immediate visual perception, rendered by descriptive 
Impressionist methods, yields gradually to the inner 
image, to a unified vision expressing the painter’s 
inner experience rather than the outward appearance of 
things. Nolde now set out to transform primarily de- 
scriptive means into expressive means. In 1909 Nolde 
effected this transformation in his treatment of reli- 
gious subjects, in The Last Supper (colorplate 3) and 
Pentecost, in which drawing and color are wholly sub- 
ordinated to the painter’s inner vision. 

In 1910 Nolde achieved similar results in his landscape 
oils and in his print) The first subjects were provided 
by the port of Hamburg. For a few weeks Nolde rent- 
ed a sailor’s room near the water. Spending his days 
in a small boat, himself a part of the bustling scene, 
he one day had a vision that summed up his various 
experiences. At night he would rapidly outline the 
representational elements of this inner image with an 
etching needle on a copper plate. Gradually his vision 
took form as a tumultuous linear network of vigorous 
chiaroscuro. Thus the series of etchings of the port of 
Hamburg came into being. The mythical vision fırst 
realized in’ religious paintings now found pictorial 
expression in terms of a contemporary industrial land- 
scape. 


eo 


Nolde proceeded at once to extend to oil painting the. 
discoveries he had made in the medium of etching. 
Tugboat on the Elbe reveals the same simplification of 
forms and heightening of color. The detailed treat- 
ment of natural appearance has given way to broad 
indications: the shimmering light of nature has yielded 
to a pictorial light spontaneously produced by the 
brilliant colors. A golden yellow covers the entire 
picture surface, and sky and water merge in its un- 
realistic brilliance. The golden tones are set off by a 
contrasting violet black, which summarily suggests 
the forms of the tugboat, the trail of smoke, and the 
reflection on the water, its function as much orna- 
mental as depictive. The dramatic contrast between 
the two colors endows the subject with a fantastic 
quality, remote from the starting point in nature. The 
epic element has become image: the picture is a copy 
of the painter’s inner experience of nature. Impression- 
ism has been left behind. Nolde’s feeling for the epic 
aspect of nature kept him attached to this theme for 
some time. Back on Alsen, he painted no fewer than 
fifteen seascapes. The sea was his first vehicle for 
giving pictorial expression to his vision of nature. The 
painting shown here is the first in a long series of epic 
and legendary pictures in which scenes from his native 
surroundings are raised to the rank of visual poetry. 


3 The Last Supper 


1909 32" x 41'" 


In his Years of Struggles (pp. 104£.) Nolde gives the follow- 
ing account of the genesis of this painting: “ With 
light pencil strokes I traced thirteen figures on the 
canvas, the Redeemer and the Twelve Apostles seated 
at a table in the warm spring night, the night before the 
Passion. This was the occasion when Christ revealed 
his great idea of redemption to his beloved disciples. 
I obeyed an irresistible impulse to express deep spirit- 
uality and ardent religious feeling, but I did so without 
much deliberation, knowledge, or reflection. I stood 
almost terrified before my drawing, without any 
model in nature—I was about to paint the most 
mysterious, the most profoundly significant episode of 
the Christian religion! I painted on and on, scarcely 
aware whether it was day or night, whether I was 
painting or praying. Had I felt bound to keep to the 
letter of the Bible or that of the dogma, I do not think I 
could have painted these deeply experienced pictures 
so powerfully. While working on The Last Supper and 
Pentecost I had to be artistically free—with God appear- 
ing to me not as some steely, hard Assyrian ruler, 
but as God within me, ardent and holy as the love of 
Christ. These paintings marked the transition in my 
development from reliance upon external optical 
stimulus to that of experienced inner value. They were 
landmarks.” 

Nolde produced this first among his visionary paintings 
at a time of great inner turmoil. Fleeing the idyllic life 
on Alsen, he had moved by himself to the village of 
Ruttebüll in western Schleswig, “where the wind 
sweeps clear and cold over the flat countryside.”” He 
was assailed by doubts. Even when he rendered natural 
appearance in the freest: possible way, there always 
remained something that could not be captured by 
Impressionist means. “ As Idrew Irubbed and scratched 
the paper, making holes in it, seeking to obtain some- 


thing different, something that I never obtained 
before, something lying at the deepest level.” He felt 
compelled to go beyong the loose treatment that still 
characterizes Wildly Dancing Children, painted the same 
year, and achieve firmer composition. While he was 
debating with himself he suddenly fell gravely ill of 
food poisoning. Having barely recovered, in a state of 
heightened sensitivity, he suddenly thought of this 
religious theme. 

It was an old image that emerged from his memory; it 
went back to the time when he had read the Bible as a 
boy. But because this inner image was all he had to go 
by, purely descriptive means were no longer sufficient. 
To express the absolute primitiveness of the vision 
with its aura of legend, he resorted to the simplest 
forms. Crowding around the table are rawboned 
peasants and fishermen with angular faces. Emphatic 
gestures express simple emotions—hands folded in 
prayer, hands clasped in brotherly affection, a hand on 
a shoulder in comforting gesture. The force of the 
emotion concentrated in the faces overshadows the 
individual features, thus bringing out the universal 
aspect of the theme in a kind of expressive mask of deep 
feeling. The canvas is crowded with haunting faces, 
and the green-golden colors cast their most brilliant 
light on the face of Christ, which, a pure yellow above. 
the white of the garment, glows like a star. It is the 
inherently expressive and light-giving values of color 
that endow the scene with a supernatural aura. In this 
work the illusionistic elements of representation have 
been severely reduced. The picture surface has been 
broken up into a few simple planes. The brightly 
colored figures of Christ and the Apostles push forward 
from behind the dark barrier of the blue and green 
foreground, so that the pictorial space becomes as 
flat as in the medieval carvings of the Naumburg choir. 


4 The Golden Calf 


I9IO 34.2 X 42” 


In the summer of 1910 Nolde went back to Ruttebüll 
where he painted Christ and the Children, Christ at 
Bethany, The Wise and the Foolish Virgins, and three 
Old Testament scenes— The Finding of Moses, Joseph’s 
Dreams, and The Golden Calf shown here. 

This barbarically sumptuous painting is the least 
restrained with respect to subject matter, and the 
boldest with respect to form, of all the religious paint- 
ings. Four half-naked dancers—yellow-skinned with 
red hair, and violet-skinned with blue-green hair—are 
seen whirling before the golden calf, around which 
blazes the red sacrificial fire. A group of spectators, 
some musicians, and the hills behind are sketchily 
suggested by large spots. of color. This unreal scene 
draws its vitality solely from the artist’s sense of 
color. 

Nolde always associated dancing with the untamed, the 
savage, the orgiastic. His Wildly Dancing Children of 
1909 was the first of a series of bacchantic revels that 
run throughout his work. When, however, we com- 
pare that work with The Golden Calf, we realize to 
what extent his formal approach had changed. The 
shimmering light, the atmosphere, the spatial illu- 
sionism, and the small patches of color—i. e., all Im- 
pressionist features—have gone. The picture is articu- 
lated in broad simple planes, which afford room for 
vigorous, lavish use of color. The limits of the patches 
of color make a large ornamental drawing. Space, 
formerly diffuse, is crystallized in the few color planes. 
Since the work is intended to express an inner image 
rather than to reproduce natural appearance, the painter 
gives free play to the suggestive energies of color and 
line. Unconcerned with illusionistic effects, he builds 


his painting on contrasting complementary colors. A 
warm yellow deepened into orange and red moves 
diagonally from the upper right across the painting, 
and this movement is contrasted with a counter- 
movement in cold blues and violets, which runs 


diagonally from the upper left. The two movements 


intersect, and the two dancers at the center mark the 
point of this intersection. The colors, too, balance each 
other exactly: the warm orange of the one is in coun- 
terpoise to the blue-violet of the other, the golden 
skirt of one dancer complements the blue hair of the 


other. Also, the peculiarly ornamental outline of each 


dancer is a mirror image of the other’s, so that the 
contrapuntal development of colors is rendered in 
ornamental as well as representational terms. Contrasts, 
intersecting movements, and the unison of coloristic 
and ornamental elements characterize the rhythm of 
the dance embodied in the stamping figures. 


Nolde has now begun to free his pictorial means from 
any function of reproducing appearances. His primary 
concern here is to release their independent energies in 
order to strengthen their evocative powers, and to 
achieve the most concentrated expression of his inner 
images. In these religious pictures he definitively aban- 
dons Impressionism, although he retains the brilliant 
palette Impressionism had led him to adopt. The series 
of works based on inner images begins, and simul- 
taneously a new method of pictorial organization is 
elaborated. Wildly Dancing Children of 1909, The 
Golden Calf of 1910, and Candle Dancers of 1912 mark 
the successive stages of Nolde’s development in his 
search for the purely evocative picture. 


5 The Finding of Moses 


1910 33% x 42" 


This painting, executed at about the same time as 
The Golden Calf, is strikingly different in structure. The 
stony, hard line is reminiscent of woodcut line, and 
rigorously determines the compositional design and 
its simple friezelike monumentality. Expressively, it 
exaggerates'the facial features of the Egyptian girls to 
the point of creating grotesque types. The severe 
outlines delimit color zones, making them glow like 
precious stones in settings. The clear definition of the 
forms is matched by vigorous plasticity. The group of 
five girls is arranged like a relief in distinct planes. We 
may hazard the guess that this rigorous arrangement 
was influenced by Nolde’s memories of Egyptian art, 


for which he expressed admiration throughout his life. 


Behind it there is clearly the wish to go beyond the 
beauty of Impressionist descriptions of the moment, 
in the direction. of a firmer, more contrapuntal and 
ornamental composition and use of color, to achieve a 


unified work capable of expressing the mythological 


connotations the subject has for the artist. Here and 
there—in the treatment of the basket, and the reeds 
and sky in the background— we still find traces of 
Impressionist treatment. 

The difference between this and the preceding work 
shows that in 1910 the artist’s attempt to go beyond 
Impressionism led him to develop more than one kind 
of new expressive resource. The only features these 
two works have in common are the use of color for 
power of suggestion and the reduction of visual detail 
to essential form. 


Today we are not tempted to question the peculiar 
beauty of this painting in gold tones, because we have 
long been accustomed to the Expressionist manner. 
But at the time it was painted, its expressive primi- 
tiveness, at once naive and highly refined, must have 
been irritating to many, particularly in view of the 
religious subject: matter. Ernst Gosebruch, one of the 
artist's early admirers, has vividly described the reac- 
tion in provoked in him. In the summer of 1910, 
having arrived at Nolde’s house late at night, he was 
surprised to see this picture in his bedroom next morn- 
ing. 
“When I awoke in the unfamiliar room, still half asleep 
in the gray light of dawn, something unexpected hap- 
pened. Over a wide open mouth, pushed out greedily, 
two eyes as large as cart wheels were staring at mein 
the dimness—a sight so odd and disquieting that I shut 
my eyes in distaste. But what Ihad seen stayed withme 
after I shut my eyes, and would not go away—a face 
obliquely turned to me, resembling no other face I. 
knew, seemingly come from the dark mythical depths 
of prehistory. What could it be? When I finally looked 
the phantom in the face again, I saw that it was none 
other than the lovely daughter of the Pharaoh, the 
Egyptian princess who, on her way to bathe with her _ 
attendants, finds the basket with the child Moses | 
floating among the bulrushes on the waters of the _ 
Nile .... She. looks with astonishment at the little 
boy; strange as a type, quite frightening, she fascinates 
nonetheless by the mixture in her of girlish curiosity 
and motherly delight.” 

Gosebruch then goes on to describe the impression 
many still have today when they first encounter 
Nolde’s art: 

“Since that day, whenever I entered a Nolde exhibi- 
tion, I experienced again the feeling I had that morn- 
ing on my visit to Guderup on Alsen. Time and 
again, my first reaction to Nolde’s pictures was one of 
fright, distaste, a refusal to look, even indignation, but 
gradually I came to realize that what at first seemed to 
me crudity, even indecency—'degenerate art — was 
actually only the unprecedented peculiarity, un- 


compromising originality, the uniqueness of a new 


formal language, which in our day stands entirely 
apart, and which denies us the expected pleasure of 
arriving at artistic enjoyment by the familiar paths.” 


6 Christ and the Children 


ıgıo 28° x 33°" 
The Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


This is the most cheerful of the six religious pictures 
Nolde executed at Rutebüll in the summer of 1910. 
The artist repeatedly said that his religious paintings 
were based on childhood memories. ”My Biblical 
paintings are intense recollections of childhood to 
which I gave form as an adult,” he wrote in a letter 
of 1916. 

Warmth and youth are suggested by the very subject. 
Christ and a group of grave Disciples are shown at the 
left, while a noisy, frolicking troop of children rushes 
toward them. The Disciples are surprised, mistrustful, 
reserved. Their reserved attitude is emphasized by the 
colors of their garments—dark blue and violet. But 
Christ who is placed in front. of them and is larger than 
they, garbed in a more luminous blue, leans down to 
the children and has picked one of them up in his 
arms. The other children surround him, shouting with 
joy. In the background, a little child still in his mother’s 
arms stretches his hands out to the Saviour. Gay 
yellows and reds translate the whirling animation of 
the little ones into the language of color. A reflection 
of the festive light falls on the Disciples in the back, so 
that a warm glow flickers over their stolid faces. Soon 
Christ will turn to them, and they too will share in the 
merriment, opening their hearts to the parable about 
children “of whom the kingdon is in heaven.” 


The painter has made full use of the suggestive powers 
of color. At the left, cold tones are put through a scale 


that begins with the dignified black-blue of the first _ 


Disciple, becoming warmer with the violet of his 
neighbor, and changing into a glowing blue in Christ’s 
garment. Several blue reflections carry this diagonal 


movement of color to the upper right corner. Surging » 


against it is the wave of warm orange-red, climaxed 
by the child held up by the Saviour, and ending in the 
reflected lights on the faces of the Apostles at the upper 
left. Christ stands at the intersection of the two move- 
ments. 


Here we observe the intricate play of color contrasts. 


The bright yellow of the child is matched by the com- . 


plementary blue of the Saviour’s mantle, the child’s red 
garment by the complementary green reflections on 
Christ’s garment. The simple contrast between blue- 
violet and red-orange, and the interlocking of the two 
color movements underline the meaning of the 
legend. : 

Drawing, brushwork, and colors are still quite loose. 
In the shimmering texture and the casual character of 
the scene, traces of the Impressionist approach are still 
discernible. For this work, too, dates from the period 
when Nolde was struggling for a new means of expres- 
sion, and which opened with The Last Supper. 


=} 


7 Summer Guests + =, 


IOTT. 4. 304 


Nolde executed this painting in the garden of his Alsen 
house in the summer of 1911. This was a happy crea- 
tive period, of which Nolde made full use, working, to 
the point of exhaustion. One day he had visitors, in- 
cluding “a singer weary of the city, with a brownish 
complexion, lavender socks, and a white coat”’ (Years 
of Struggles, p. 184). Nolde did not like him, but after 
his visitors left, he painted two versions of this group 
in the garden, from a drawing on canvas. Healso made 
a separate sketch of the man in the white coat. The 
woman seen next to him is Ada Nolde, and next to her 
is Mrs. Sauerlandt. 


The painting belonged originally to Max Sauerlandt, 


who describes it at length in his book Die Kunst der 
letzten dreißig Jahre (and edition, pp. 66ff.): “It seems to 
me that the painting Summer Guests must be assigned a 
prominent place in the development of Nolde’s treat- 
ment of color. Here his pictorial style stands between 
the early pictures of gardens, the sea, and the marshes, 
and religious paintings executed a little later in rich 
form-defining colors. The pigment has the effect of a 
wash, and endows the flesh with extraordinary reality 
despite the “unreality’ of the color: it is as though 
Nolde’s treatment of oil had been influenced by his 
watercolors of the same period. 

“The linear composition is tightly knit and the colors 


»form a well-balanced pattern. Their brilliance endows 
the seated and’ reclining figures with a fantastic quality. 


“It is precisely the colors, however, that the critics 


denounce as unnatural and arbitrary... But are not 


Nolde’s paintings actually mirror images of nature, 


despite everything? They certainly are, but in a higher 
sense than the generally accepted one. One of the 
women shown in Summer Guests said, ‘Believe me, it 
was just like that, that’s exactly how it looked.’ She 
could say this only because she had given herself up 
wholly to the mood of that hot summer day, because 
she had re-experienced the artist’s creative act.... 
Looked at soberly, and particularly when compared 
with the realism of plein-airist painting, the colors of 
this work will certainly seem ‘unreal,’ indeed, im- 
possible, for they transcend the possibilities of nature, 
achieving a reality inherent only in art.... 

“A green lawn with an intensely blue fence, through 
which we see glowing yellows and reds at the upper 
right corner, serves as the background for the four 
figures. The hair of the woman at the center is of an 
intense red, which is echoed by bright reds in the dress 
of the woman on her left. The latter’s hair is of a warm 
golden orange. The same orange serves as the basic 
flesh tone of the two women; the outline of the olive- 
colored girl’s arms at the left, the man’s shoes, and the 
signature at the lower right are also in orange tones. 
Violet tones are found in the hair and sash of the girl at 
the left, and in the socks and complexion of the man 


at the right. The green of the ground, the whites and. 


blues of the man’s cap and coat, the bright blues in the 
dress of the woman next to him, the sea-green tone 


with white reflections in the girl’s dress introduce a: 


refreshing coolness among the glowing, predom- 
inantly warm colors.” 

This is an outdoor painting, but it is greatly different 
in treatment from the works of the French plein- 
airists. Here color is independent-of atmosphere, light, 
air perspective, and modeling, being applied in large, 
unified, sharply outlined flat planes. Although still 
uncertain in intention, and surprisingly similar to 
paintings by the Brücke artists of the same period, this 
work anticipates the next stage in the development of 


Nolde’s style, when the picture surface, organized : 


rhythmically and ornamentally, serves as a dramatic 
stage for the artist’s inner imagery. 


ee 


s ÄäA Glass of Wine 


1911: 341,2 28. 


In the winter of 1970-1911, after months of hard work 
that produced, among other things, the Hamburg 
etchings and the large religious paintings, Nolde was 
greatly attracted by the hectic night life of Berlin. 
“Every night at about eleven,” he writes in Years of 
Struggles (pp. 139ff.), “I put on my dark trousers and 
the black tailcoat I had brought with me from St. Gallen, 
Ada put on her best dress and we went out to mas- 
querade parties, nightelubs, and the Eispalast, and to 
the bars frequented by revelers with corpselike faces 
and feverish demi-mondaines, the latter in elegant 
evening gownsthatthey wore withan air ofroyalty.... 
I made sketch after sketch, recording the seamy 
side of life with its rouge, its slippery mud, and its de- 
generation.... The paintings I made later from these 
sketches and recollections differ from those before and 
after— A Glass of Wine, Slovenes, Tea Table, and 
others record momentary impressions of unusual 
types.” 

Behind the glittering fagade of night life and its short- 
lived euphoria Nolde discerned the presence of dae- 
monic forces. In the works treating this theme, he 
comes very close to James Ensor, whom he visited in 
Brussels that year. Ensor’s ironic masks and puppets 
originated in a similar conception, and his preciously 
shimmering colors serve only to disclose the forces of 
darkness lurking everywhere in modern mass society. 
The painting shown here has something of this Im- 
pressionist iridescence, but the restless, flickering colors 
produce a glow suggestive of infernal regions. The 
treatment of the secondary figures—the man at the 
left, and the two puppetlike women at the right—is 
casual and schematic. The central figure, set off against 
the flickering background, for all her elegance strikes 
us as peculiarly fragile. The angular ornamental out- 
line of her body and thin ruined face form a mask of 
moral weakness. In this painting a “momentary im- 
pression”” has been raised to the rank of a permanent 
symbol. 


9 Slovenes 


1911.30 827 


Reviewing the gallery of Nolde’s faces, we find that 
the majority of them represent exotic types—Slavs, 
Orientals, Melanesian primitives, gypsies. The painter 
was always attracted by “unusual’”” faces, perhaps 
because it is easier to discover the typical in the un- 
familiar, and because he discerned a primitive element 
in the typical that related it to the mask. Moreover, 
Nolde may have been fascinated by people lost in 
alien surroundings precisely because they were worlds 
apart from this Nordic German so rooted in his native 
soil. 

He observed the curious couple shown here in a Ber- 
lin cafe, in the course of his nightly wanderings. From 
behind the barrier formed by the bottle and glasses, 
almost as though from behind bars, the lurid Slavic 
face of the woman stares at the viewer, a mask of 
numb forlornness and animal fear. Next to her is the 
black-bearded man absorbed in his own dark thoughts. 
This couple seems to have come straight out of a 
novel by Dostoevsky. The colors underline the mood 
expressed by the faces. The dominant dark raspberry 
red, which has a surprisingly “alien” quality, renders 
the dim artificial light of the nightclub with its cheap 
plush furnishings. This dimness is brightened by the 
green and yellow glasses and the brilliant yellow face 
of the woman, which looks morbid above the green 
scarf. The blue hat contrasting with the yellow face 
completes the harmony. The unnatural (and non- 
naturalistic) lighting gives the scene a fantastic quality, 
and sets in relief the woman’s expression of fright, 
which the painter was unable to forget. 


10 Holy Night 


1912 3912 X 33°. ° 


This painting is part of a cycle of nine scenes from the 
life of Christ, which are arranged like a medieval altar- 
piece, the central panel (7'/. X 6'J. feet) showing the 
Crucifixion, the left wing the Holy Night, Twelve-Year- 
Old Christ, The Three Kings, and Christ and Judas, and 
the right wing, The Resurrection, The Ascension, Women 
at the Tomb, and the Doubting Thomas. It was while 
he worked on Holy Night that the arrangement sug- 
gested itself to him. 

During the winter of 1917—1912 Nolde felt a com- 
pulsion to paint. He writes: “In Berlin, Ada being 
away, I kept my door locked. I painted and painted, 
night and day, even more often at night than in the 
‘ daytime, sometimes far into the early morning hours. 
I painted People at the Village Inn, Husband and Wife, 
Smith and Clergyman. And then I painted Holy Night, 
with the star gleaming in the sky, and Mary with arms 
outstretched holding her divine son, Jesus, in the ex- 
tremity of maternal bliss.” 

The previous summer he had painted three other 
scenes from the Life of Christ, blurred in outline, and 
dissolved almost to the point of formlessness by the 
flickering color laid on in broad patches, as though he 
had given up his former attempt to achieve firmer 
structure, so notable in his religious paintings of 1910. 
He had put them aside, dissatisfied. They happened to 
stand next to each other in his studio, and this cir- 
cumstance gave him the idea of the cycle in which the 
various scenes, instead of appearing as isolated easel 
paintings, would form a meaningful whole. “I painted 
the Resurrection in lavender morning air, and then my 


great canvas of the Crucifixion.... Then I painted 
three more canvases, so that, including the three paint- 
ed the summer before, they constituted a work in 
nine parts... The Life of Christ.” (Ibid. pp. 170ff.) 
Reacting sharply away from the blurred forms of the‘ 
preceding years’ paintings, Nolde reduced all the pic- 
torial elements to their essentials. Only the main char- 
acters in the legend are shown, as is the case in peasant 
paintings on glass. The Mother of God sitting up in 
bed smilingly holds up her child toward the star in the 
blue night sky; Joseph is scen at the left and the donkey 
at the right; in the background three shepherds are 
trudging over the green surface. With their naively 
simplified silhouettes the figures are expressive as pic- 
torial signs, the surface being structured without re- 
gard for the illusion of space, solely according to the 
requirements of the narrative. The lighting, too, is 
treated as a purely expressive element. All the elements 
of the picture are divested of their representational 
functions, serving solely evocative ends. The painting 
serves as a nonnaturalistic stage upon which the colors 
blaze in their simple complementary relations—green to 
red, black to white, blue to yellow—giving off a fairy- 
tale glow. The radiant yellow of the Mother of God is 
most intense; over its golden path the rose-colored 
child rises to the blue of the sky, so that the child itself 
shines like a star. By reducing his means to their ele- 
mentary independent functions, the painter now 
realizes what he has been striving for all along— “ ab- 
solute primitiveness, intensive, often grotesque ex- 
pression in the simplest possible form.” 


11 Doubting Thomas 


1912 ' 30%: X 33°" 


This scene, too, is part of The Life of Christ painted in 
the winter of 1911-1912. It is the most austere and the 
most mature work, formally, of the cycle. Nolde was 
fully aware that it marked an advance toward more 
rigorous formal structure: ‘Just as I once ran through 
the scale of colors from the strongest to the most de- 
licate gray, so I now passed from almost complete 
dissolution of form (as in my painting Gethsemane)) to 
its consolidation. I was no longer interested in striking 
external effects... but only in firm, large surfaced, 
organized structure, expressing spiritual fervor, such 
as I had tried so hard for in The Last Supper and Pen- 
tecost. (Ibid., p. 171.) 

This painting takes up once more the same formal 
problems as the religious paintings of 1970— 1911. The 
forms are as firmly defined as in woodcuts, while the 
arrangement of the figures is as austere as in The Fin- 
ding of Moses. But the transformations of the pictorial 
organism foreshadowed in the latter painting are here 
carried out consciously and resolutely. Ilusionistic depth 
is completely eliminated: what we have is scarcely 
more than a rhythmically animated flat surface. The 
figures of the Apostles, reduced to planes of color, 
form a background like a wall. Depth is suggested 
only by'the forward and backward movement of the 
colors, and their rhythm is rigorously measured by the 
vertical figures. The only departure from the vertical 
occurs at the spot where Thomas bows before Christ. 
This modulation sets a wave of movement across the 
surface. In this rhythmic pictorial space, which has 


nothing in common with illusionistic space, the paint- 
er’s imagination is free to concentrate on the expres- 
sions of the figures. This is particularly apparent in the 
row of Apostles, whose heads form the upper edge of 
the picture and whose unreal colors and nonnatural- 
istic arrangement make them ‘appear as expressive 
masks energing from the surface. In front of this unreal 
background, the clearly outlined silhouette of Christ 
stands thin and stiff together with that of Thomas, 
bowing formally. The two foreground figures are 
confined to a nearly flat plane; their arms and faces 
describe an irregular polygon emphasized by the 
bright flesh colors of Christ and Thomas against the 
dark background. This expressive line unifies the ' 
picture, precluding any illusionistic interpretation. 
The figures are set off against the breathing flat ground, 
and their unreal, rhythmic, and decorative character 
invests them with a legendary aura. The colors are 
mysterious and sonorous. The contrasts between com- 
plementaries, which in previous paintings served as 
the basis for the color arrangement, are here miti- 
gated by gentler transitions. The various colors are 
muffled: Christ’s robe is of a red softened by purple, 
and the robe of the Apostle in the center is of a cool 
blue green. A new conception of the picture, already 
foreshadowed in works as early as 1910, is here clearly 
stated. The pictorial surface has become a screen for 
the projection of images reflecting the painter’s spiri- 
tual life, and the “picture” itself has become the coun- 
terpart of the inner image. 


12 Candle Dancers 


1912 39° x 33%” 


To Nolde the dance was a profoundly personal ex- 
perience, which he saw as a direct expression of feeling 
in gesture. This taciturn Nordic used himself to dance 
like one obsessed in his more exuberant moments. It is 


therefore not surprising that he was deeply interested 


in the expressionistic dance that made its appearance 
with Isadora Duncan and the Jugendstil. He was par- 
ticularly impressed by Saharet, the Australian dancer, 
Later, in Paris, he saw Loie Fuller, incarnation of the 
Jugendstil in her streaming veils, making long leaps 
under changing colored lights. Still later, he admired 
Mary Wigman, champion of freedom in the dance, 
and her pupil Palucca. What Nolde looked for in danc- 
ing was aböve all a rapt, total surrender to bodily 
expression; in this most primitive aspect of the dance, 
man himself appeared to him as a primeval being. 
During his first visit to Italy, he noted: “ At the Scala, 
a host of grotesque dancers whirled wildly, dripping 
with sweat.” He described Saharet as “wild and 
whirling in her turns, and her streaming black hair 
suggested some fantastic primeval creature.” In Burma 
he saw a young dancer who performed, by torchlight, 
“ grotesque whirls, until she collapsed in an incredibly 
tiny heap.” In Granada he was fascinated by “the mad 
dances” of the Spanish gypsies. All of Nolde’s numer- 
ous paintings of dancers stress this Dionysiac aspect 
of. the dance. Candle Dancers is the most impressive 
of these works, the first of which had been Wildly 
Dancing Children of 1909, followed by The Golden Calf 
(1910) and by two other paintings (1911). 

Dancing bodies by the flickering light of fires—this 
motif had first occurred to Nolde at Lildstrand: among 
the fantastic drawings of 1901 there is one showing 
giants watching two small human figures dancing 


around candles. Now suddenly, “for reasons beyond 
reason and knowledge,” this motif reappears on can- 
vas, and will keep turning up again and again: in 1913 
Nolde executed a lithograph titled Dancer, showing a 
female figure with a torch; in 1917 he made a woodcut 
version of Candle Dancers; in 1918 he executed an etch- 
ing showing a candle dancer. 

We do not know what the motif meant to Nolde; he 
commented only once on the lithograph, writing, “It 
was to express passion and my joy.” What he achieved, 
we can see in this painting—unleashed passion become 
form through the movements of a wild dance evoking 
primitive Orphic forces. Commenting on the genesis of 
this painting, Nolde writes: “For reasons beyond 
reason and knowledge, I proceeded to paint large 
figurative pictures, which at that time came into being 
quite outside time.” But the possibility of such spon- 
taneous evocation was inherent in his new conception 
of the expressive means. In the introduction to this 
volume I have referred to Nolde’s artistic aims at that 
time. Here we can see how realized them. Leaving 
illusionism behind, he treats the surface as a theater 
of-evocation, transforming it into a colorful pattern of 
vibrant reds and yellows, which determine the mood 
and the potential subject matter even before the theme 
is visualized. The representational elements emerge 
“out of a vague idea of glowing color.” The dancing 
figures are simplified into two-dimensional signs or 
hieroglyphs. These signs enter into balanced rhythmic 
relations with one another, tracing a Dionysiac or- 
nament on the surface, which, in conjunction with the 
colors, touches off independent dynamic impulses (for 
instance, the added ornament of the skirts), and sets 
the surface into rhythmic movement. Everything 
serves to exploit the evocative potentialities of the 
pictorial means—color, ground, representational signs, 
ornamentation, rhythm. The painting emerges from 
the inner depths—an image long maturing in the 
unconscious is set free on the picture surface, unreal, 
rhythmic, and ornamental. 

This painting marks one of the high points of Nolde’s 
artistic development after 1909. It is a fableau manifeste. 
Henceforth Nolde will interpret the picture as an evoc- 
ative surface for personal visions and ideas. In his 
‘a type of painting that I 
produced quite often thereafter.” 


‘ 


own words, it belongs to 


13 The Sea 


1913: 26.).% 35° 


The sea was an important element of Nolde’s ex- 
perience of nature. His native Schleswig is situated 
between two seas; his studio on Alsen was right on the 
beach, scarcely a stone’s throw from the water. “I 
often stood at the window, lost in prolonged contem- 
plation of the sea,” he writes. “Nothing but sea and 
sky. There was no sound but the occasional, soft, 
dreamlike splash of the waves against the shingle.” 
(Years of Struggles, p. 28.) But he also knew the sea when 
it was unleashed in all its fury. One day he was sailing 
home from Anholt, a tiny island in the Kattegat, in a 
small cutter. “Watching with amazement, I had to 
hold on with all my strength to the handrail, tossed 
every which way with the ship and the waves. The 
experience left such a strong impression on me that for 
years I painted seas with wildly rolling green waves, 
and only a tiny bit of yellow sky at the upper corners.” 
(Ibid. p. 98.) The painting shown here is obviously one 
of these seascapes. Nolde goes on to say: “If a wave 
breaking over the deck had swept me overboard, and 
if I had to fight for my life against the element, would 
I have been able to paint the sea even more power- 
fully?” It is just such a surrender to the elemental 
forces of nature that Nolde expresses in his picture. 
As early as 1901 he had painted several gray-toned 


seascapes; in 19I0— 1911 there followed the series of 
twenty Autumn Seas showing the monotonous sur- 
face of the water in which sea and sky merge in a gray 
light flickering with iridescent color reflections. In . 
1912 he painted his first waves. The painting of 1913 
shown here marks the first high point of the series. 
Nolde was to treat this theme frequently during the 
rest of his life. 

The essentials are indicated in large, concise, ele- 
mentary forms—the dark surges of the sca with their 
quivering white crests, and above them a narrow strip 
of the sulphurous sky painted in a green shot through 
with yellows, some of which are are reflected in the 
waves. All we see is two breakers, and behind them 
the tremendous heaving of the waters. Artist and 
viewer alike are placed in the midst of the elements. 
It is the sense of threatening presence all around the 
viewer that accounts for the powerful impact this 
painting makes.Nevertheless, we can see that the spon- 
taneous expression is disciplined by a definite artistic 
intention. The foaming breakers are arranged in 
harmonious balance toform a single ornamental pattern. 
This pattern unifies the painting, weaving its rhythm 
through the composition and tying it firmly to the 
surface. 


14 Tropical Sun 


1914 .27°a X 41!” 


After a long journey through Russia, Korea, Japan, 
and China as a member of an expedition organized 
by the German Colonial Office, Nolde reached Ra- 
baul early in 1914. He at once began to make draw- 
ings and watercolors of native settlements. During a 
trip in the interior he contracted amoebic dysentery 
and was hospitalized for several weeks. When he re- 
covered he made a trip to the island of New Ireland 
(then Neu-Mecklenburg), and in March began to 
record his first impressions on large canvases, working 
after his sketches and from memory. Tropical Sun 
seems to be the first of these paintings. He executed it 
at Kaevieng (a town at the northern tip of New Ire- 
land); and the narrow strip of land seen here is pro- 
bably the small island of Nusalik. 

But this painting has kept little of its representational 
point of departure. Its strong dynamic rhythms un- 
fold in a decorative pattern, constituting a poetic 
paraphrase rather than a reproduction of some specific 
landscape or mood. Under the glowing red-orange 
sunset, with the sky slashed by violet clouds, the 
luminous sea surges wildly in front of dark-green 
woods. Oncoming breakers in the foreground and 


the spurting foam reflect.the sky’s cosmic restlessness 


and emphasize the drama of expiring. daylight. The 
painting is built upon the dramatic contrast between 
the complementaries red.and green. Violet and orange 
modulations give the over-all palette a dark tonality 
and hold it in a tense equilibrium. The white rhythms 
of the breaking waves underline the dramatic effect and 
enrichthe decorative pattern with their swirling tumult. 
Nolde had treated this theme before. He had often 
tried to paint the epic of light, beginning with a small 
water color showing the red disc of the sun, painted 
during his years in St. Gallen. He returned to it time 
and again. This painting is a visual poem; it was in- 
spired by a specific locale, which, however, awakened a 
feeling that had long been dormant in the painter. 
Significantly, Nolde wrote later. that “it was not the 
colors” that impressed him most in the tropics. He 
found the northern countries more colorfül. We may 
conjecture that in this glowing painting, which he 
conceived in a setting new to him, a deeply buried alle- 
gorical image of the death of light achieved definitive 
expression. This is the first large canvas among many 
glowing sunsets that inspired Nolde. 
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15 New Guinea Savages 


1915 28° X 39° 


During his stay in Melanesia Nolde produced many 
portrait studies, both drawings and water colors. He 
was attracted by the natives more than by the land- 


scape, for he believed that they directly disclosed man's 


primordial condition. 


This work certainly derived from such studies. Nolde 


painted it after his return to Europe; an important 
part of his ıg915 production was based upon the 
materials he had collected during his journey. This is a 
. poetic distillation of visual experience: the individual 
faces with their masklike features are here crystallized 
into an evocative image. The picture shows only three 
heads, but their regular arrangement and the fact that 
they are crowded into the canvas suggest that this row 
of faces continues indefinitely beyond the frame. We 
are given the impression that the faces are less those 
of individuals than of a group, that these three 
faces stand for the whole tribe. They reflect the com- 
bination of defiance and resignation as well as the 
sadness of primitive life, of whose decline the painter 
was aware, and whose tragedy he felt deeply. 


To emphasize this feeling, the painter suffuses the 
picture with dark shadows. The nocturnal background 
is dark blue, which modulates to a magical green at 
the top. A flickering light plays over the dark bodies, 


and is reflected in the eyes and the gold ornaments. It 
is a though a long row of-these faces were staring 
motionless into a fire, surrounded by the noise of the - 
* surf and the rustles of the woods. They cast a spellover _ 
us because they are an image of the dark forces of . 


primordial nature. 


The poetic reality of the work is achieved through, 


color, which constitutes the dimly glowing background, 
and directs the movements of the dim light. The dis- 
continuous pattern of the golden jewelry is not 
merely a depiction of native costumes as such, but an 
abstract pattern of ornamentation. 

This painting, too, can be described as unreal, rhythmic, 


ornamental. In tonality it is clearly related to Nolde’s 
other works of the same period; the extent to which 


it reflects his formal preoccupations of that year may 
be seen when we compare it with the Portrait of Herr Sch. 


16 Still Life with Yellow Horse 


1032 281 X ya 
Städtisches Museum, Wuppertal 


Nolde regarded his still lifes as welcome opportunities 
to rest from the exertions imposed on him by his 
more purely imaginative creations. He painted a large 
number of them in 1914, in the months following his 
return from the South Seas. They no doubt helped him 
to regain his bearings. Studying this gemlike, mysteri- 
ous work, we feel clearly that subtle pictorial problems 
have been attacked with concentrated energy, independ- 
ently of concern for content. 

To be sure, the content and the magical aura of this 
painting are partly accounted for by the painter’s 
direct contacts with exotic art and alien scenes. Some- 
thing of his recent experiences is embodied in the 
colorful little Chinese idol, the yellow horse, and the 
tapestry figures from which a mysterious light ema- 
nates against the dark background. At the same time the 
theme goes back to earlier preoccupations. It falls in 
the series of masks that Nolde began to paint in 1911. 
It must be noted, however, that the anecdotal charac- 
ter and ghostlike expression of the carlier pictures 
have here given way to a quiet, meditative vision. The 
pattern of the tapestry takes us even further back. For 
all that it suggests the product of some ancient culture, 
Nolde had actually sketched it several years before, 
around 1904, and his wife had used it as a pattern for 
embroidery, while staying at the fisherman’s house on 
Alsen. “ The variously colored yarn lay around her in 
the light. The fisherman’s house was suddenly invested 
with magic. Every night when I came home, I went 


to the weaving loom, curious to see the inch or two 
more produced that day, and every time enough for a 
cushion or small rug had been finished, I was delight- 
ed.” (Years of Struggles, p. 36.) In this early work, the 
background figures represent creatures of fable, such 
as are to be found in Nolde’s early prints. But in his 
ornamental treatment of color, his reduction of the 
forms to a simple flat pattern of abstract lines, Nolde 
anticipated the formal features of primitive art; al- 
though he did not begin to study it until some years 
later, in ıgıo and 1911. 


In using his early sketch as background for this still 
life, he raises its formal features to a higher level. The 
evocative use of color, the abstract treatment of the 
ornamental pattern, and the close interlocking of the 
forms create an unrealistic pictorial space. In the aus- 
terely flat arrangement of the planes, this space is radiant 
with a light that is the picture’s own, that has its 
source in color alone, and that has nothing in common 
with naturalistic light. It is the independence of the 
various pictorial elements—the flat space, color, light, 
and ornamental pattern—that accounts for this work’s 
powerful effect. It testifies to the consistency of Nolde’s 
development. What had at first been a mere experiment 
in ornamentation now extends over the whole com- 
position and includes new realms of experience. The 
goal of the early formal efforts—the evocative picture— 
has now been attained. 


17 Shivering Russians 


1914 32° a X 3918" 


This painting was executed in the fall of 1914, after 
Nolde’s return from Australasia. It records an im- 
pression that he had early in the journey, in October, 
1913, as the train carried him across Siberia to Mukden. 
On this trip Nolde made quick sketches of Russian 
peasants crowded witht heir bundles in the cold wait- 
ing rooms of the stations. Already in Moscow he had 
been impressed by the mystical religiosity of the Russian 


people; now he saw to what extent these people were 


resigned to their fate and lost, as it were, in their vast 
frozen land. This poetic experience, which, inciden- 
tally, resembles Barlach’s vision of Russia, affected him 
deeply. “I always had to be on the alert, or the train 
would have left without me, and I would still be sit- 
ting somewhere sketching in Siberia,”” Nolde writes in 
his unpublished travel notes. 

He turned to these sketches when he had come back 
to his studio on Alsen. The things he had seen were 
now to be transposed into poetry. In 1914 and 1915 he 
painted a number of works based on these recollec- 
tions from Russia. Most of them show two or three 
figures at half length (e. g., the splendid Three Russians 
in the Collection of R.L. Feigen, New York), bearded, 
expressive of surrender to fate. 

The painting shown here is poetically the most accom- 
plished of the series. It is based on a recollection of a 


couple huddled together with their bundles at a re- 
mote stop on the Trans-Siberian railway. Nolde has 
eliminated the anecdotal, inessential elements of the 
situation, and his original emotion is transfigured into a 
symbol. The two figures are pressed together as though 


they were trying to escape into the frame from the 
infinite cold expanse outside. The heavy outlines are 


set off against an endless horizon whose cold blues and 
greens encircle the couple. The woman’s face is a 


mask of resigned suffering. Slightly in front of her, the RR 
man is scated, his legs pulled up, a glowing red figure 


entirely surrounded by this zone of cold. His felt boots, 
fur cap, and beard are of a chilly gray, and the flaky 
brushwork in the cap and the beard suggests that an icy 
wind is blowing. His face expresses fear. The physiog- 
nomic contrast between resignation and fear reinforces 
the expressive contrast between the cold blue and 
warm red. . 

The whole picture is conceived in terms of color. Color 
boundaries define the concise outlines.. The spots of 
color often disregard representational features, aiming 
only at expressive value. Nolde will now more and 
more rely upon the evocative qualities of color. Out of 
the casual motif he formed something universal—a 
song of human suffering swallowed up in elemental 
nature, beyond space and time. 
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-18 Herr Sch. eh 


1913. Ir 28e 
Private collection, Hamburg 


This portrait represents Gustav Schiefler, a former 
judge in Hamburg, and a passionate collector of the 
prints of Edvard Munch and the German Expressionists. 
Nolde met him as early as 1906, and Schiefler became 
so interested in Nolde that he compiled a catalogue of 
his graphic work. The catalogue was published in two 
volumes, in 1911 and 1927. The two men saw a good 
deal of each other. Schiefler wrote that his work on the 
Nolde catalogue helped him to get through the hard- 
ships of the war years. 

Nolde made a lithographic portrait study of Schiefler 
in 1911, entitled Man in a Silk Hat, a print characterized 
by the strength of its contrasts of black and white. 
It was based on one of a series of drawings begun a few 
years earlier, which centered around a special problem. 
“A face, a hat, and shadows were quite enough to set 
me to work,” Nolde commented with reference to 
these drawings. In other words, his purpose was not 
to produce an individual likeness, but to raise the in- 
dividual characteristics to a higher, more universal 
level of poetic reality. His effects were based on dra- 
matic contrasts between light and shade, with some 
use of mysteriously dark zones. Even the lithograph of 
1911 is rich in pictorial values. 

In 1915 Nolde went back to this print and translated 
it into color. The portrait is a good likeness, and yet 
reveals more than individual characteristics: it has the 
generality of a mask. The old man seems to be mov- 
ing through shadows, from the left where they are 
dark purple, to the right where they are a mysterious 
dark green. The light on the face is an admirable white 
with golden reflections. It is a fugitive light, suggesting 
that at any moment the face will be swallowed up 
again in the dark ground. This fugitive light standing 
out against the dark ground gives the picture a tragic 
quality, reminiscent of Rembrandt. At the same time, 
the psychological elements of this portrait are a tribute 
to Edvard Munch, with whom Schiefler was closely 
acquainted. 


19 The Entombment 


1915 33% X 43” 


In 1915 Nolde painted eighty-six canvases—more 
than in any other year of his life—including landscapes, 
seascapes, portraits, still lifes, and fantastic scenes. Among 
these works are seven religious paintings, one of which 
is The Entombment, “ my best painting in a long time,” 
according to Nolde. 

The first series of religious paintings which he had been 
turning out since I909 had come to an end in 1912, 
with the Life of Christ and the two versions-of Mary of 
Egypt. The new series begun in 1915 marks a change. 
Nolde’s travels in the Far East, his intense study of prim- 
itive art, and his new insights into the expressive 
qualities of color and form endow these later paintings 
with an emotional force that places them in the fore- 
front of German Expressionism. The simple, gran- 
diose conception of the theme (which also includes 
grotesque elements) and the expressive outlines are 
combined with abstract form and spiritualized color, 
skillfully employed. The naive peasant manner which 
we observed in Holy Night (1912), and the still over- 
schematic composition of the Doubting Thomas have 
now become integrated with lofty artistic purpose, and 
serve as means for expressing deep religious feeling — 
an expression “at once naive and refined” — which 
Nolde had always striven for. 

The colors have become far more spiritual. The broad 
chromatic range in the earlier religious paintings is here 


reduced to the simple contrast between blue and yellow; 
the silvery blue and yellowish gold produce a cool 
glow, which bathes the scene in supernatural brilliance. 
The blue provides a basic ornamental pattern—the 
mournful stoop of the squatting man and the ardent 
embrace of the woman. The blue zones enclose the 
bright yellow of Christ’s body. The three faces are 
masks of grief; the spare gestures underline the expres- 
sive values of the colors and of the ornamental design. 
The scant relief and the golden ground bring to mind 
the predellas of late Gothic altars. Did Nolde think of 
adding this painting asa panel to his large Life of 
Christ? 
Sauerlandt did not hesitate to liken this painting to 
Rembrandt’s second Anatomy. But the viewer will also 
be reminded of Grünewald’s Isenheim altarpiece, for 
which Nolde had great respect. The peculiarly late 
Gothic character of The Entombment is no accident. It 
was Nolde’s explicit intention to create a second great 
period of German art; the late Gothic age of Grünewald 
and Dürer he regarded as the first. The Entombment 
stands midway between the austere restraint of his 
Life of Christ (1912) and the highly emotional religious 
works still to come, the maturest of which is The 
Woman Taken in Adultery (1926). In this sense, The 
Entombment is the culminating point of his religious 
series, as, indeed, the artist himself regarded it. 


20 Brother and Sister 


1918 30° X 25'/i 


This painting stands out as a bright particular jewel 
among the works built entirely around the movement 
of color from 1914 on, the outstanding single master- 


piece of which is The Entombment. It is the quietest of - 


all Nolde’s paintings, the most reticent. As in so many 
of his works, the two figures are shown at half length 
so as to permit the fullest possible emphasis on facial 
expression. The couple was for Nölde the symbol of 
life’s elemental duality. The dramatic conflict inherent 
‘in this duality, which Nolde expressed in many pic- 
tures, could occasionally be reduced to an intangible 
psychological tension. Here, the woman’s cool, slightly 
disdainful reserve is contrasted with the man’s gentle 
affection. 

The gently sad mood is primarily suggested by the 
colors. The contrast between dark blue and purplish 
red in the background is scarcely stressed; indeed, the 
dark red tends to sink back into the blue. The various 
blues and reds in the figures cumulatively create a 
predominantly dark tonality. The faces are illumined by 
a sharp yellow light coming from below: this yellow 
light is cold on the woman’s face (and her blue neck- 
lace). In the man’s face warm orange tones echo the 


cold yellow. The transitions from blue through purple 
and orange to yellow, and from yellow through olive 
green to dark blue result in rich intermediate tones. 
Instead of being sharply contrasted, the colors are in a 
barely perceptible tension, similar to that which deter- 


. mines the mood. 


Technically speaking, this picture formulates and solves 
a difficult problem that had increasingly preoccupied 
Nolde since 1914. The purpose is to create an over-all . 
tonality permeating the entire painting by means ofra 
combination of color scales, but within which the indi- 
viduality of each color is preserved. To achieve this, 
Nolde no longer employed contrasts between comple- 
mentaries (red-green, orange-violet), as he did in The 
Golden Calf, for example. Rather, he now resorted to 
transitions and overlappings to achieve an. unpictur- 
esque sonorous over-all tonality that seems to arise spon- 
taneously from individual pure colors. This was the 
great problem Rembrandt set himself in his last years. 
Also during 1918, Nolde produced several etchings of 
a delicacy in treatment unusual for him (e. g., The Inn- 
keeper). These employed intermediate tones between 
black and white with the effect of color. 


21 Prince and Sweetheart 


1918 34. X 27" 


As early as ı9ıız Nolde had begun to treat in large can- 
vases the fantastic, fairy tale of mythical subjects that 
were his starting point as an artist, and that he had re- 
peatedly treated in graphic media. By 1912, thanks to 
new insights into the evocative qualities of color, he 
had mastered the means for treating such subjects with 
very great freedom. From that year onward a consider- 
able portion of his production was devoted to the 
fantastic. In addition to the Old Testament legends and 
the Norse sagas, he drew upon oriental fairy tales. The 
figures he portrayed from such sources include bandits, 
blacksmiths, prophets, heroic warriors, princes, and 
Vikings (the latter reflecting Wagner’s influence). 
Nolde treated the theme of the sexes quite often, but 
he always projected it on the plane of myth. A Warrior 
and His Wife and Husband and Wife date from 1912; 
Warrior and Wife, from 1913; The Ruler, from 1914; 
Man and Nude, from ı915. Woman and Youth, Ruler 
and Woman, Girl and Satan, and the painting shown here 
date from 1918. 

In this work, too, the conflict between the sexes is 
represented in the form of a mythological tale. This 
stylized Salome, who reflects traces of Jugendstil sen- 
timentalism, is seen enticing a lascivious red-bearded 
prince into the garden of love, symbolized by a lily. 
The woman’s enticing gesture is vividly expressed by 
the line of her shoulder; the flower glowing above the 
phosphorescent blue emphasizes the magical character 
of the scene. The colors are earthy, delicately graduated 
dark ochers, greens, brown violets, reds, and golds, the 
cumulative effect of which is a rich, sonorous harmony. 
In the fairy-tale lighting the brilliant red mouths and 
the magic lily provide the highlights. As in Brother 
and Sister, an over-all tonality is produced by graduated 
transitions between related colors. 


22 Women and Pierrot 


1917 39°] x 33°]a° 


The Dionysiac strain in Nolde’s character comes repeat- 
edly to the surface in his works. He was attracted by 
all the potentialities of human nature. In his account of 
the journey to Melanesia, he enumerated these: “All 
the stages of human existence, from primitive nature 
to disintegration: the men of the tropics warring, 
hunting, and planting banana trees; the peasants plow- 
ing, sowing, and harvesting; the dwellers of cities 
hustling, bustling, wearing themselves out. As an 
artist Iam also attracted by decadence, by those who 
exhaust their lives in the shallow pursuit of pleasure... 
Occasionally, I feel that spiritually I patticipate in all 
these kinds of lives.” 


Among Nolde’s paintings and graphic works, we fınd 
a large number of works depicting night clubs and 
dance halls of Berlin. During the winters he spent in 
that city, Nolde was a frequent patron of such places, 
where, like. another Toulouse-Lautrec, he sketched 
faces in India ink. But whereas Toulouse-Lautrec was 
primarily interested in recording the ephemeral aspects, 
the fugitive brilliance of this milieu, Nolde was inter- 
ested in discovering the primitive instincts concealed 
behind these fagades of urban civilization, the buried 
sources of this modern “entertainment world” in 
barbaric rituals. In these works we are aware also of his 
bent for the expression of types, of his fondness for 
masks, as well as of his personal view of the dance as 
spontaneous instinctual expression. 


None of these sketches, however, equals the poster-like 
impact of Women and Pierrot. Obviously, we are not 
here concerned with the world of entertainment, in 
the sense of any particular scene witnessed.by the.painter. 
The sensuality of this work—all the more marked be- 


cause it is ostensibly concealed behind masks and 


costumes—comes close to obscenity. As in some icon 


for use in some primitive religion, obscenity is here 


raised to the rank of ritual. In treating nature, Nolde 


always attempted to probe beneath the surface of 


appearances, to disover the ultimate chthonic ground; 


similarly, his attitude toward society was character- 


ized by awareness of primordial origins. This picture is 


related to Nolde’s visions of the South Seas, and thus, 
in a somewhat indireet way, has a certain kinship with 


works by Gauguin. 


In form and color, too, we are reminded of poster art. 


The figures are two-dimensional. The outlines of the 
female bodies and the colors form a decorative pattern. 
The reds of the mouths, the coral necklace, and the tips 
of the breasts, the yellow of the mask, the blue of the 
medallion and Pierrot’s pompons have been disposed 
with great art to reinforce the two-dimensional organi- 
zation of the picture. Again, the evocative force of 
color constitutes the primary vehicle of the paintings 
as well as its meaning, and—again—over-all tonality 
has been achieved through permitting each color to 
preserve its individuality. It was only between 1915 
and 1918 that Nolde painted in this manner. 


a; 


23 The Devil and the Scholar 


1919 39% X 28°," 


This sardonic work was based upon a watercolor, 
one of a group owing existence to special circumstances. 
From 1914 on, Nolde more and more relied upon the 
suggestive power of color to intensify emotional ex- 
pression. He was thus bound to discover that color 
could eventually serve him as an evocative instrument 
of spontaneous poetic creation. Here he has let himself 
be guided solely by the promptings of color. The fiery 
red violet suggested the grinning devil lying in wait 
for the scholar who, in pursuit of knowledge, traverses 
his delicate yellow path through the undefined space 
of some imaginary country where the sky is studded 
with crudely drawn stars. Nolde was fully aware of 
this further development in his art. Speaking of this 
period in his memoirs, he aptly characterizes the evoc- 
ative power of pure color: “It fills one with happiness 
when lines and colors, gestures and facial expressions, 
emerge as though inevitably, sustained and accompanied 
by the music of color.” And a little further on: “ Color 
often determined the figures and composition of my 
paintings; color is the painter’s means, just as the word 
is the poet’s and sound the composer’s. Color is energy. 
Energy is life.” 

This burlesque fantasy may well evoke Shakespeare’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream or the comic scenes in the 
second part of Faust. As in these literary works, un- 
expected meanings are suggested by the free play of 
the imagination. The metaphor implied in The Devil 
and the Scholar today requires no elaborate explanation; 
Nolde, who distrusted the intellect and the scientific 
spirit, was fully conscious of the implications of his 
theme. He satirized scholars and scientists in many of his 
prints. 


24 Trio 


1929 39° x 28°). 


Throughout his life Nolde was attracted by the gro- 
tesque. This penchant manifested itself early, par- 
ticularly in his graphic works, which give greater scope 
to the play of the imagination than oils. Besides the 
early visions of mountains as grotesque faces, we have 
the fantastic Lildstrand drawings (90T), some fantastic 
etchings (1904), and ten woodcuts treating fairy-tale 
motifs (1906). Prints such as The Mousetrap Man, The 
Big Bird, The Princess and the Pauper, King and Buffoon, 
Storm, and others indicate the direction that the artist’s 
imagination was taking. He did not treat fairy-tale 
themes in color, however, very often before 1919, 
when he discovered the appropriateness of the water- 
color medium to such themes. The Devil and the Scholar 
was one such adaptation of watercolor to oil, and it was 
followed by a great many similarly fantastic paintings. 

Trio is one of these. The musical title refers to the three 
colors—blue, yellow, and red—that constitute the color 
harmony prevailing in this group of three spirits. The 
paint has been fluidly applied, in watercolor technique, 


to allow the freest possible development of color. The 
painting is based on the contrast between the near- 
complementaries blue and orange. The ground is blue 
(originally it was orange). The orange shows reddish 
tones at the left, and it gradually becomes yellow and 
yellow-green at the right. A few special accents—the 
emerald green of the central figure’s necktie—the 
violet of the cloud bank, the scattered reds—enrich 
the harmony. Out of the blue ground the three pro- 
tagonists emerge in an unrealistic golden-yellow light, 
two of them strutting about and arguing on the violet 
cloud bank, the third boldly diving into the blue air, . 
like a swimmer. It is to be noted that the element of 
air, so eminently suited to Klee’s ethereal temperament, 
was not really congenial to Nolde’s. These burlesque 
spirits of the clouds are too heavy, too earthy: they 
might as well be living underground. Also the mood 
is rather nocturnal—these creatures of fable have been 
granted release from their earthbound natures only for 
the space of one summer night. 


25 Beach 


1930 47! x 29°)s" 


Nolde was capable of investing quite everyday scenes 
with fantasy. Both in subject and in composition, 
Beach is unique among Nolde’s works. It would seem 
rather to have been conceived by Beckmann. It is 
beautifully painted: the brushwork is masterful; the 
colors are sumptuous; and the total effect is of haunt- 


ing reality. And yet there is a peculiar twilight quality 


about this scene. 

Nolde spent the summer of 1930 at Kampen on.the 
Sylt; the house he had recently built at Sceebüll was 
under repair. Winter weather had resulted in a sinking 
of the foundations. At Kampen he painted a great many 
seascapes; he was enraptured by the fiery sunsets, and 
from a distance observed the noisy beach activity. In 
the fall, the aged painter felt very much alone, as he 
recalled it many years later. He put one last canvas on 
his easel, which turned out to be Beach. “It was a big 
canvas, because I wanted to get as many of the happy 
splashing summer people on vacation from the cities as 
possible. However, my canvas was not big enough for 
that, and in the end, Beach was a smaller picture, a 


section cut from the other.”’ The vacationers had.all 
left, and the lonely painter seems to have wanted to 
conjure up the departed gaiety of the past summer at 
its height. 
Obviously, the frieze of bathers at play might have 
been carried far beyond the limits of the present frame, 
for this sense of continuity is still very much present. 
The curious figure in the foreground who is. shown 
striding on, lost in thought, is perhaps merely a sun- 
tanned woman in a yellow beach costume. But the 
phosphorescent yellow, together with her irrestible 
forward movement, and the contrast between her self- 
absorption and the exuberance. of the other bathers, 


combine to suggest some Norn, some Norse goddess 


of fate. One of her feet is at the edge of the picture, 
where the scene may have once extended farther. It 
seems to me that the scissors were very well utilized in 
the instance of this work. By cutting off one fragment 
from the larger evocation of departed summer gaiety, 
Nolde seems to have succeeded in recording it, and its 


"passage into nonbeing, all the more effectively. 


26 The Woman Taken in Adultery 


1926 33°/ X. 41°) 
Collection Professor Dr. H. Fehr, Muri (Bern) 


After 1921, Nolde produced no more than twenty 
paintings a ycar. He worked calmly and persistently at 
the development of his expressive powers. His color 
harmonies grew subtler; the surface brilliance acquired 
a new restraint. He painted epic landscapes, flowers, 
fantastic scenes; he also continued to treat religious 
themes (cf. note 34). Among the nineteen works dated 
1926 we find four religious paintings: The Annun- 
ciation, Job, Samson, and The Woman Taken in Adultery, 
almost certainly conceived as illustration of the well- 
known scene in the life of Christ. Yet, it Nolde began 
with a recollection of a Biblical episode, his finished 
painting is not anecdotal. Only four figures are shown, 
crowded into the canvas. At the right stands the accuser, 
unbending, resentful. The woman falls back before his 
attack, one arm raised half in defense and half in suppli- 
cation. At the left, the figure of Christ lovingly receives 
her. The red-bearded man with severe features seems 
to hesitate between condemnation and sympathy. 

The drawing is of utmost conciseness. The facial expres- 
sions and the simple gestures are expressed with econ- 
omy and firmness of outline. The group is linked 
together by a pattern of ornament. The lines, particu- 
larly in the face of the red-bearded man, are superim- 
posed upon the color zones without regard for natural- 


istic modeling. Their sole task is to delimit the surg- 
ing power of the colors and to interpret.their expres- 
sive meanings in representational terms. Color alone 
serves as the vehicle for poetic significance and sym- 
bolic meaning. 


The painting is bathed in golden light, a light that is 
not accounted for by any source in nature, but ema- 
nates from the colors themselves. The bright yellow 
is modulated according to the psychic movements it 
interprets. It is calm and bright in the neutral areas, 
turning into a warm orange in the face of Christ, and 
into a livid green in the woman’s face. The luminous 
yellow streak formed by her arm runs into the dark 
green of her accuser. Like a threatening cloud, this cold 
green-black checks the spread of the warm light. This 
contrast is mediated by the red, brown, and orange of 
the red-bearded man. 

The fluidity of the brushwork and its two-dimensional 
quality give a hint as to how this work came about. 
It was the surging power of color and its suggestive force 
that raised the painter’s vague original conception to 
the level of the visible. Via the metaphor of color, 
the symbol was linked with the Biblical story, and the 
parable found its expression in pure painting, 


27 Portraitof Woman (T.) 


1930 25°/s x 39°)s” 


u “ = 


In his early years Nolde sketched and painted a num- 
ber of heads, but when his style had matured, he lost 
interest in portraits of individuals. He had to be excep- 
tionally fascinated by a particular personality to do a 
portrait. This accounts for the oils of Gustav Schiefler 
and Schmidt-R.ottluff, the woodcut of Max Sauerlandt, 
and the unfinished portrait of Renee Sintenis. 


This may seem surprising in a painter who attached 
such importance to the human face that it became a 
central theme of his art. However, Nolde was primarily 
concerned with the universal, typical features to be 
discerned in the individual face, features expressing the 
fundamental passions and emotions. It was his interest 


in the “original’’or primordial element that made him . N 
prefer the mask to the portrait. , ge ; 3 & 
The portrait shown here reveals a certain typological e “ 
interest in this black-haired, sallow-complexioned, * ne . 
dark-eyed lady. She was a Jewish friend, whose gypsy- a 
like features may have reminded him of the month he R 
spent among the gypsies of Granada in 1921. He was % “ 


drawn to the exotic, to all human beings who differed 
physiologically from his own Frisian type. But-what- 
ever his initial interest in this sitter, he soon gave himself 
over to spontaneous delight in purely pictorial values, 
and the portrait is pleasantly fresh. The blue-black hair 
and the white background combine with the yellow of 
the dress and the peonies. These colors produce the 
unusual harmony of black-white-yellow. His naive 
delight in this sumptuously modulated palette recalls 
the Post-Impressionist style. The portrait maybe thought 
of as a tribute to Bonnard, for all that Nolde was not 
really interested in the spontaneous play of light that 
fascinated Bonnard. To Nolde, art was inextricably 
bound up with deep probings, with violence, the 
exotic, the extraordinary. This is why the portrait 2 A 
remains a sketch, almost an unfinished work. i Se. 


Aal 


28 Blond Girls 


1918 255) x 34h" 


This painting, which shows two Frisian girls in the : 
painter’s garden at Utenwarf, is very different from 
Prince and Sweetheart and Brother and Sister, dating from 


the same year. Expressing as it does Nolde’s love for 


nature, it is more closely related to his Aower painting, ° 
and like many of them, a graceful tribute to the French. 
. Impressionists whose palette Nolde adopted. But few 
 Impressionist works equal the luminosity and radiance 
. of this painting. Yellows, greens, and reds, echoing one 
another and playfully'interwoven; form a tightly knit 


pattern. Here, as in other works by Nolde, nature pro- 
vides no more than a springboard for a rhythmic un- 
folding of color that transforms the motif into a visual 
poem. 

Nolde was fond of works of this kind, but regarded 
them as of secondary importance. He distrusted facility, 
being always in search of the extraordinary. To us, it is 
precisely these paintings that are of special significance, 
because they reveal, besides Nolde’s great technical 
mastery, his capacity to accept nature in her gentler 
moods. Against the background of their incontestable 
beauty, the gravity and grandeur of his more mythical 
and more severe works stand out all the more clearly. 


29 Flower GardenN. 


1922 3 xa0h 


All his life Nolde was sensitive to the beauty of flowers. 
There were always lots of fowers around his various 
houses in the country where he spent his summers. He 
filled the little vegetable garden next to the fisherman’s 
house on Alsen with a riot of lowers. When he moved 
to Utenwarf, he again surrounded his house with more 
flowers than the peasants of that region had ever seen. 
(They came from miles around to see them.) In his last 
home, at Seebüll, Nolde planted a large flower garden, 
which has survived down to the present day, its luxu- 
riant colors standing out against the monotonous green 
expanse of the marshland with an effect like Klingsor’s 
magic garden. In such spots Nolde painteda great many 
watercolors and oils—his famous “flower paintings.” 
In the Seebüll garden, too, he chose the spots where his 
wife and himself were to be buried, arranging the plants 
to spell out “A” for Ada and “E” for Emil. - 

The successive flower paintings that run like.a brilliant 
thread through the whole of his work faithfully reflect 
the development of Nolde’s style. E we compare the 
painting shown here with the earliest flower paintings 
of 1906 and 1907, we see to what extent the artist had 
gone beyond his Impressionist point of departure. The 
shimmering colors, the short brushstrokes, and the 
diffused sense of space have given way to distinct color 
planes, rhythmically articulated, and combined into a 
harmonious whole. It is the various colors that deter- 
mine the pictorial space. As a result, what we have here 
is not a naturalistic landscape, but a poetic evocation of 
natural beauty. 


30 Masks and Dahlias 


1919 35 x 28°)s" 


This is a fully mature, carefully balanced, and perfectly 
executed painting. We can tell that the artist gave every- 
thing of himself in this work, that he set aside, for the 
time being, the more passionate efforts to plumb his 
own inner depths, and simply buried himself in the 
task of creating an object beautiful in itself. Such still- 
ness, concentration, and intimacy of feeling are rare in 
his work. Nor was Nolde pleased that his still lifes and 
flower paintings should be so highly praised. He feared 
this admiration might work to the detriment of his 
other work. Once, in a letter to Hans Fehr, he wrote: 
“My flower paintings are the casiest to grasp.... When 
I paint people or superhuman beings, the viewers are 
obliged to get rid of certain preconceived ideas. And 
many cannot.” He himself looked upon the flower 
paintings as transitional works, brief respites from the 
unremitting toil to create the expressive picture with 
figures, which often exhausted him. At such moments he 
found new strength by immersing himself in simple 
things. “Whenever I felt that my feet were no longer on 
the ground, pursuing my romantic or fantastic crea- 
tions, I would get back to nature, put down my roots 
in the soil and humbly use my eyes to render what I 
saw, he wrote in Years of Struggles. 


The objects represented in Masks and Dahlias are inti- 
mately bound up with Nolde’s secluded private life. 


The flowers came from the garden that surrounded the 
tiny Utenwarf house. Nolde had made the vase himself 
in a ceramics workshop, as a gift to his wife. The mask 
came from the little collection he brought back from 
the South Pacific. These objects invest the picture with 
an aura of intimacy and determine its sumptuous color 
harmony. The dark green of the background, of re- 
strained intensity, is echoed by the subdued red of the 
flowers; the yellow of the vase and masks is held down 
to a Naples yellow. An emerald-blue free form sur- 
rounds the objects in an abstract cantilena, linking the 
redand the green. For all its concentrated reality, how- 
ever, the painting is far removed from a naturalistic 
rendering. The indefinite light with accents placed 
according to the requirements of the pictorial decor 
alone, the shadowless Aatness of the forms, the emerald- 
blue free form that has no representational reference— 
all these elements point clearly to the absence of natural- 
istic intention. Here, too, the surface serves as a stage 
upon which images manifest themselves, rather than 
as a ground for the objects represented. Upon this 
magical stage, the hovering masks present an exotic 
element; without the terror Nolde usually associated 
with masks, they are treated as things, and yet they 
transport the picture beyond the ordinary. For all 
their familiarity, the unique beauty of the objects 


shown here fills us with reverent wonder. 


‚31 Flowers and Vayang Figures. 


1928 ia, x a 
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In his still lifes, Nolde liked to combine exotic objects _ AR = i 

‚of art with more homely things, treating this theme x a RN 

first in the still life of 1911. Anairofmystery,alegnd- ° : 

ary resonance seemed to emanate from distant cul- 
tures, heightening our perception of familiar objects 

juxtaposed with them. Even flowers may thus be made re 

to strike us as strange. Thus ‚Nolde gave pictorial BUN, 
„expression to his own unceasing wonder at Bann), EN * 

blossoming out of the soil. BE I 

During the year 1928 Nolde painted. sl lifes ee 

exclusively. The one shown here is a perfect work. The 

color harmony is unique, sumptuous, and of an amaz- Re Re 

ing inventiveness. The gold of the figurines glitters 

againstthesilvery-gray background. Self-contained ‚they 

seem in their refined exoticism to be passing acrosa ei » 

silvery stage. In front of them the green, blue, and & x 

glowing-red bouquet displays its dark splendor. The 

surging fullness of this earthly life provides a gentle 

contrast to the remoteness of the man-made figurines. 

Such subtle contrasts are characteristic of Nolde’s 

mythical vision. But here the beauty of the colors dom-. 

inates, zeselähz the element of myth to an overtone. 
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32 Landscape with Young Horses 


1916 28°]s x 39°)” 


This landscape, painted at Utenwarf, where Nolde 
stayed for a short while in 1916, is typical of his native 
province—a broad expanse of wind-swept pasture- 
lands, with widely scattered small woods. This vast 
plain is anything but monotonous. Its mood varies 
continually with the restless color and light of the 
broad sky above it. This sky is the stage upon which 
light enacts its epic drama of birth and death, with 
clouds for actors. In this coastal region, the cloud for- 
mations display the utmost diversity and change with 
extraordinary rapidity; and what is going on in the 
sky casts ever-changing shadows over the land. 

In this painting we see a black-and-gray cloud reaching 
out, like a giant dark hand, across the firmament and 
spreading its shadow on the green foreground. Nolde 
repeatedly treated this theme of the cosmic hand in 
watercolors and oils. He interpreted it variously: now 
the fingers of cloud stretch like a warning across the 
glowing sunset, now they reach out like daemonic 
claws to clutch the shrinking earth, and now they 
spread a protective fluffy blanket over land and ani- 
mals. Here the shadow of the cloud has just glided over 
the green land, a moment before in bright sunshine. 
The young horses prick up their ears and sniff, ready 
to take flight. There is storm in the air. 


27 


33: Windmill: . 08 


1924 28° X 344," 


The many windmills in Nolde’s native province, loom- 
ing against the broad horizon, seemed to the artist 
endowed with personalities of their own. In Years of . 
Struggles (page ıı1) he wrote: “... the great mill for 
grinding flour that towered above everything else. 
When I was only half-grown, we would go by it 
with the cattle every spring and fall, and I would look 


‚up at the powerful vanes swooping and swishing... 


It seemed as though the windmill were proudly call. 
ing out to all who passed: ‘Admire my beauty!’ 
whileits turning vanes were mirrored in thecanals.” 
Nolde sought repeatedly to capture this epic motif, 
first, in 1907, in a lithograph still Impressionist in 
style, again in 1913 in a color lithögraph, whose driv- 
ing composition and dark blue-green color har- 
monies already inject the metaphorical touch of a 
living thing. Finally, in 1926 Nolde executed a widely 
admired color lithograph, Windmill by the Water, a 
variation on the theme and mood of this painting. _ 
Nolde spent 1924 at Utenwarf, very quietly, produc- 
ing. only still lifes, paintings of flowers, and land- 
scapes, sixteen paintings in all. In this one, the nonnat- 
uralistic composition and the subdued color har- 
mony dominated by black, dark green, violet and 
blue (only the orange and white glow) bring out the 
legendary element in the landscape. The picture has 
an epic quality, as though illustrating an old tale of 
some mill by the water. The scene portrays the mo- 
ment when the kght expires in the vaulting sky, one 
last flicker tinging a cloud with orange. 


34 Ripe Sunflowers 


1992 231 x 35° 
Institute of Arts, Detroit 


Nolde personified everything in nature, but flowers 
most especially. In the fullness of their bloom, they 
appeared to him living creatures whose varying states 
expressed the cycle of the year. The artist’s Own emo- 
tions and moods found their external embodiment in 
flowers. 

Nolde painted nine canvases in 1932. One is entitled 
Forms of the Twilight Hour, a title that might also serve 
for the painting shown here. That year the painter 
began to suffer the first symptoms of a cancer that 
was successfully removed by surgery three years . 
later. The deep melancholy that overshadowed 
Nolde’s life from his summer on the Sylt (in 1930) on- 
ward, is here expressed in the autumnal forms of 
these sunflowers. 

Ever since Van Gogh first saw Apollo’s shining coun- 
tenance in the radiance of the sunflower, symbol of 
earthly forces rising toward the sun, modern painters 
have often used this lower as a vehicle for expressing 
their moods. Nolde represents the two sunflowers in 
“half length” (as he most often represented human 
figures), thus calling attention to their “faces.” The 
flowers are bending toward the earth with the weight 
of their seeds; the diagonal movement leftward and 
downward describes the autumnal return to the earth. 
The glowing orange and red coronas against the blue 
sky suggest the colors of sunset. The deep purple sky 
will soon reach the dying flowers, which do not even 
close their leaves around the seeds. Here an image from 
nature is used as an epic metaphor of human fate. 


35 Zinnias and Lilies 


1931 34") x 28°,” 


Over-all decorative patterns such as we see in this . 
painting occur rarely in Nolde’s work. Another in- : 


stance is Anna Wied’s Garden of 1907 (fig. ı1).. A com- 
parison between the two discloses the great mastery 
Nolde acquired in the interval. The various colors 
are firmly linked together, blending with the support- 
ing ground to produce a flat, nonnaturalistic stage. 
Upon this stage unfolds an imaginative play ofrhythms, 
the individual metric forms being developed from the 
shapes of the flowers. The zinnias at the bottom, in 
various shades of red and yellow with violet accents, 
provide a subtle staccato movement; the convolute 
baroque forms of the lilies at the top suggest a dance- 
like movement. The criss-cross pattern of-the stems 
and the flitting forms of the blue irises link the two 
rhythmic developments. This rhythmic pattern is en- 
riched by an autonomous play of color. The loose red- 
orange variation of the zinnias is echoed by the firm 
reds of the red lilies. The violet accents of the zinnias 
are broadly developed in the violet lilies at the upper 
corners. The luminous blue and white of the middle 
zone introduces sonorous intervals into this dialogue 
of color. 

The spontaneous luxuriance of nature has been sub- 
jected to pictorial discipline; from the motif a rhythmic 
order has been developed, which can later be redis- 
covered in the natural order. As a result, nature her- 
self appears richer, more beautiful, and more orderly. 


A 


36 Sultry Evening 


1930  28°/s x 39°/s" 


Nolde spent the summer of 1930 on the island of Sylt, 
where he produced seventeen paintings. But as the 
artist watched the noisy antics of the happy vaca- 
tioners at Kampen, he was overcome by a sense of his 
solitude. Thrown more than ever upon his own re- 
sources, he once again began to have hallucinatory vi- 
sions. In fact, during that summer, he painted another 
fantastic picture, Woman of the Dunes. Now his vision 
of nature took on such dramatic force that he no longer 
had recourse to metaphorical paraphrase. Sea, sky, and 
earth appeared themselves as actors, with light moti- 
vating the action. Never had Nolde felt this more 


strongly. “I stared at the wild, restless beauty of the 


evenings, when the last hovering clouds pass their 
fiery fingers across the vault of the sky, and the light 
dies in smoldering shifting colors,” he writes in the 
last part (unpublished) of his autobiographical work. 

This imaginative painting was born of Nolde’s raptur- 
ous delight in the glowing colors of nature. The rep- 


"Tesentational elements are provided "by the dlöuds, * 


the flowers, and the Frisian house shown against the 
green plane that runs off into darkness. But the drama 
is provided by the blazing colors. The light, as a result 
of the intense radiance of the colors and the violent 
tension between light and shadow, acquires an inner 
glow. The motif is obviously of Nolde’s invention: it 
emerged as a pictorial equivalent of an inner image out 
of the suggestive colors. It conjured up old personi- 
fications of the earthly and heavenly powers, the flowers 
and the clouds, and combined all the glowing evening 
moods that the painter had experienced into a single 
vision. In the unreality of this painting, a higher 
poetic reality becomes visible. 


37 Flowers and Clouds 


1937  28°)s x 30° 
Collection Dr. Sprengel, Hannover 


Flowers and clouds—these were for Nolde the two 
symbolic poles of the drama of nature. Clouds were 
the seat of the gods and of fear, the eternally changing 
and yet imperishable menace or solace of heavenly 


religion, the form and vehicle of transcendent light, * 


the immemorial fate of the earth. Flowers were the 
mortal forms that grow out of the womb of the earth, 
strange, mysterious creatures of fragile beauty—a 
beauty often enough desperate or feverish, as though 
aware of its own fugitiveness. Clouds and flowers are 
the sole representational elements in the painting re- 
produced here. 

It is completely unrealistic, entirely a work of the 
imagination. Nature is never scen like this, but it may 
be experienced like this. As many times before, the 
painter has summoned his two chief collaborators to 
create, with his help, a poem of nature with overtones 
of tragedy. 

The genesis of the work can be discerned in the paint- 
ing itself. Driven by an obscure will to express him- 
self, still having no definite motif in mind, the painter 
first produced a dynamic, uncommonly suggestive col- 
ored ground of fluidly applied colors. The orange cast 
a dim light over the surface, and wasset off bya dark gray 
that gradually gained dominance over the light. A 
green rising from the lower part of the canvas took on 
an earthy resonance with the addition of violet-brown 
and gray-black. These colors, in conjunction with 
memories of actual experiences, aroused in the painter 


associations of sky and earth, and the dramatic unfold- 
ing of orange and black-gray was transformed into 
a struggle between light and darkness. The earthy 
green becomes the earth. From it emerge creatures of 
brilliant blue, red, and yellow—the flowers-and 
their terrifying shrillness evokes a mood of violence 
and death. The evocative powers of color conjuret up 
the poetic image. 


Studying this painting, we realize that at the time he 
executed it Nolde no longer sought to come to grips 
with the visible. Nature had now become something 
within him. Color was allowed to conjure up the inner 


images—a method that Nolde hit upon when working \ ; 


in the watercolor medium. In fact, the colors in this 
päinting are fluid, they are not supported by drawing; 
the spots of color suggest rather than indicate the 
shapes of the Howers— everything reminds us of water- 
color technique. We may even surmise that the paint- 
ing was done after an original watercolor sketch. The 
artist now listens only to his inner voice, and, obeying 
the promptings of color, lets the images form of 
themselves out of the buried memories. When he 
makes a lucky find, Nolde lets it grow and develop 
into a painting. Such was his technique in his latest 
works. It was based on pictorial knowledge acquired 
over a lifetime of reverence for nature and insight into 
nature’s mythical ground. It is from this ground that 
the images emerge. 


. 38 Inthe Lemon Grove bis 


1933 25°) x 35” N Chir 
Private collection, Bad Homburg. 


mn 


Occasionally colors suggested unreal things to Nolde 
‚and prompted him to spin out fairylike themes. What 
occurred to the painter this time was a pair of lovers 
lost in thought under a lemon tree with a bush of red 
roses at its foot. Once again we see two figures at 
half length contrasted psychologically; but here the. 
Zul motif is embedded in dream. Like isolated quotations 
from some pleasant narrative, the individual colors—the 


yellow of the fruit, the shadow-giving leaves, the red ” | 
of the roses—are placed quite unrealistically in the Be we 
pictorial space. The brilliant orange of the hair over | & " 


the pale, greenish blue of the girl’s face, the glowing red 

of the roses, the luminous yellow of the lemons against 

the dark green of the foliage provide bright accents 
against the green and violet ground. This color pattern i F ni EL. 
produces a peculiar fantastic light, which Nolde often en. 
used in his late period. : ren s AR “ a: 


1935 25°) x 34!’ r s 


39 Frisian Farm ona Canal” u * 


Nolde was intimately familiar with his native land- 
scape, and occasionally found eloquent words to 


deseribe it. The manuscript of his autobiography con- 


tains the following passage: “It was especially the 


most saturated tones that delighted me in nature. 


Yet occasionally I drew deep pleasure from subtle 


effects. There were beautiful moments during my boy- Fa 


hood when the southwest wind coming across the sea. 


‘on spring days was very gentle, and cast a silvery blue 


light over everything as far as one could see. “They’re 


burning the swamps in Holland,” the peasants would 


say, sniffing smoke. And then there were gray days 


1 with a quality all their own—that endless Schleswig 


grayness: gray clouds, the gray sky, gray human beings, 
.gray moods; but “Gray days are good.for the oats,’ 


my father once said to cheer me up. Late in the fall 


there is one especially beautiful day, the day when the 
roofs of the houses and all the fields are clothed in 
bright silken cobwebs, and the long white threads 
shimmering over the flat plain are all linked together, 
like thoughts.” The painting shown could almost 
serve as illustration for this description of late autumn. 


And yet it is not a naturalistic rendering; rather, it is a 
poetic paraphrase of the simple beauty of Nolde’s 
native landscape. This land with its shifting moods had 
so completely become the painter’s inner possession 
that he could enrich it with images of his own inven- 


tion, perfectly attuned to its austere charm. 


P” 40 High Waves 


1940. 2035 


Urt 


This painting goes back to Nolde’s experience of a 


storm at sca which was engraved .in his memory 
and which he expressed in several works. 

When we compate this late seascape with the Sea of 
1913 (colorplate 13), we see here, instead of a ren- 
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dering of elemental nature, an apotheosis of somber 
light. Hovering above the transparent, rhythmic blue 
of the waves, a deep purple-brown zone casts a dull 
light over the scene. A shrill yellow counteracts the 
irresistible spread of the dull brown, and a dramatic 
struggle between light and darkness unfolds in the sky. 
But this powerful rhythm of eternal return also parti- 
cipates in the drama of light. The changing yellows are 
reflected by a cold white that traces a glittering design 
over the blue ground, defining the undulatory rhythm 
of the blue as waves, and raising a delicate spray of 
foam in front of the dark purple cloud. The combina- 
tion of suggestive colors produces a tragic harmony that 
echoes through all Nolde’s late works. 


41 Great Poppy (Red, Red, Red) 


1942 25°) X 34"). 


By subtitling this painting “Red, Red, Red,” Nolde 
apparently wanted to emphasize the fact that it should 
be interpreted as a pure arrangement of colors. It is 
actually a contrapuntal combination of three reds— 
cinnabar red, purple red, and pink. 

The cinnabar red of the large poppy provides the 
dominant voice. The purples start at the left with a 
convolute baroque form and continue in a curve which 
balances the curve formed by the reds. The pinks at 
the left corner are echoed in the white and pink back- 
ground shot through with cinnabar and purple tones. 
The red is accentuated by the complementary green, 
which forms small intermediate figures. The triad of 
colors is enhanced by the broad blue of the ground, 
which is vigorous, though the complementary yellow 
is absent. The forms of the individual flowers match 
the pattern of the color arrangement. 

The image of the “ Great Poppy” emerges as the rep- 
resentational counterpart of his musical play of 
colors. A dramatic personification of the inexhaustible 
fertility of the earth, the poppy stands against the 
shifting windswept sky, but this image was.suggested 


by the rhythm of the colors, and it is their own pro- - e 


ductive power that gave birth to the image. * 
This work was executed in a period of great hardship _ 
for the painter. In 1941 the Nazi regime forbade Nolde 
to paint. The aged artist submitted to the tyrannical 
order—except when he was driven to paint by inner 
necessity. He produced the series of tiny water.colors 
entitled “Unpainted Pictures,” but very few large 
paintings. In 1942 he executed only three, including the 
Great Poppy, and only fifteen in all between 1941 and 
1945. All of these are lower paintings. Considering the 
difficult circumstances in which he worked, the fact 
that he confined himself to this single theme is signifi- 
cant. In painting flowers Nolde could develop his 
fugal arrangement of color inithe greatest freedom, 
and the large canvas was the necessary experimental 
field for testing the validity of his evocative method, 
which now came very close to abstraction. Painter- 
image-reality are now one. The image is nothing but 
the reflection of the painter’s inner life. This conception 
of painting, which Nolde developed over the years, 
underlies all the works of his maturity. 


42 The Great Gardener 


1940 27°): X 21" |” 
Collection Dr. Sprengel, Hannover 


This is an oil version of a small watercolor. All the 
figurative paintings of Nolde’s late period may be 
traced back to watercolor improvisations. The fırst of 
these dates from 1919, but it was an isolated case; at 
that time improvisation gave way to the direct vision 
of nature and the epic paintings of figures. But in his 
last years Nolde based his entire art on recollection and 
dream, and here the watercolor technique proved 
suitable. Following the associations suggested by the 
fluid pigments, the painter recorded the images that 
emerged in his creative hours. 

The Great Gardener is the poetic interpretation of a 
vision that often inspired Nolde, a personification of 
the beneficent forces of nature. Everything in this 
painting has an unreal quality—the evening light with 
its inner glow, which radiates from the orange and 
red of the corolla against the earthy green; the peculiar 
shapes of these other-worldly plants, devoid of botanical 
details, like the primeval plants in the first days of the 
Creation; the peculiar proportions of these flowers 
and trees, seemingly gigantic; the old gardener who 
tends his creatures like some kindly earth spirit. The 
mood is one of fairy tale and religious legend; the 
Great Gardener may have been meant as an image of 
God. But Nolde did not include this work among his 
religious paintings. He saw something else in this per- 
sonification of nature: the myth of Pan, of whose pres- 
ence Nolde was always aware. But now it is a Pan 
who no longer terrifies—a friendly nature god such as 
shepherds and gardeners might invoke. This painting 
suggests full harmony with nature, a deep sense of 
belonging to it. 

This feeling for the inner life of nature inspired many 
cheerful works. Dating from about the same time are 
the charmingly witty Early Morning Flight and Joy of 
Dancing (figures 23 and 24). These, too, go back to 
small watercolor improvisations. 
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‚43 Two Figures 


1945 34'/2 x 26°)" 


With the end of the hostilities and the fall of the Nazi 
dictatorship, Nolde was at last able to work as before, 


and his output increased, reaching pre-War levels. He 


completed fifteen paintings in 1945. 
He set himself a special task: to make oil versions of his 
“Unpainted Pictures,” a series of several hundred 


watercolors. He chose among them those that seemed Mn 


to him particularly suitable for treatment on large can- 
vases. That he began by following the original ver- 
sions closely can be seen from the lines drawn on the 
canvas under the coating in the work shown here. 
This is yet another variation on the old theme of the 
two-figure painting. Once again the figures—a boy 
and a girl—are at half length and psychologically con- 
trasted: the boy’s face expresses diffidence, and the 
girl’s resignation. Both seem to be looking at some- 
thing that disturbed them. The painting. reflects the 
state of mind that was typical of European youth 
during the war years and that persisted for.a long time 
after the war. As a comment on the contemporary 
scene, the picture has tragic overtones. 

The treatment of color is markediy different from 
earlier works. Although color and light remain non- 
naturalistic, the former sharp contrasts have been 
superseded by reliance upon related tones. Dusky 


shadows spread over the color planes. The light is 


muffled and more nearly uniform, and sets off the 
figures with a sort of halo. 
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44 Strangers 


1946 .26'/s X 34!” 


Nolde was almost eighty when he painted this canvas. 
His wife was very sick; she died in November, 1946. 
There is no doubt that Strangers expresses the forlorn 
sadness of old age. The contrast between the old, time- 
less faces and the young, indeed, “ modern-style” faces 
suggests the contrast between the generations, the 
resignation of old age as opposed to the, skeptical 
curiosity of youth. But this theme appeared too early 
in Nolde’s career to justify such an interpretation, 
though true as far as it goes. Nolde often achieved this 
effect of estrangement by accentuating the modern 
features of young people (particularly in his graphic 
works) in order to evoke the mythical element that 
underlies even the most contemporary reality. The 
archaic, timeless garb of the old men, similar to the 
costumes of Barlach’s figures, the old-fashioned 
bearded faces and the enormous size of the figures 
point, as always in Nolde, to mythical realms from 
which the two foreign travelers have anachronistically 
emerged into the present. Insofar as Nolde, whenever 
he let himself be guided by his spontaneous images, 
attained this mythical level, we may interpret this paint- 
ing as an epic figuration of his vision of existence. 


His sense of being a stranger among his contemporaries, 
his sense of relatedness to primitive nature and legend ° 
may be accounted for. by the fact that his imagination® 
was rooted in myth. That is what Klee meant when he 
opened his tribute to Nolde on the latter’s sixtieth 
birthday with the revealing exclamation, “ Nolde, die 
uralte Seele!” (““Nolde, the primeval soul!”) 


This painting shows that Nolde went back to his | 
original starting point, but with superior equipment. “ 
Whereas his works of the 19205 were characterized by 


a relaxed attitude toward nature and a joyous accept- 


ance of its bounty, in his last years Nolde more and 
more drew upon his own inner resources of dream and 
myth. This vision of “strangers”’ emerged spontane- 
ously as he played with watercolors (for this painting, 
too, goes back to one of the “ Unpainted Pictures”); it 
is clearly related to the mountain demons of the Swiss 
period and the fantastic Lildstrand drawings of 1901. 
But what formerly was anecdotal has now acquired an 
impressive symbolic power. Instead of a visual descrip- 
tion of mythical forces, we have now a mythical image 
of the aged painter’s attitude to life. 


: 45 Nolde 


1947 26"12 x 34" 


Nolde painted four self-portraits, in addition to a 


double portrait of himself and Ada (1916). Each re- 


cords a climactic moment in his life. The first, done 
in 1899, at the conclusion of his apprenticeship years 
in Munich, is gray-toned. There were two self-por- 
traits in 1917, when Nolde turned fifty. One of these 


(frontispiece) shows him in sharply contrasting light and 


dark colors, with bright blue eyes. Now, in 1947, he 
painted himself for the last time in celebration of his 
eightieth birthday. 

The portrait is an extraordinarily good likeness, 
according to the painter’s closest friends, as well.as an 
excellent character study. It is a very quiet, simple 
portrait showing the painter in his everyday clothes, 
his features untroubled; his eyes are fixed at some 
distant point. We can see that Nolde, alone with his 
dreams and visions, held himself aloof from “life.” 
This is a last portrait also in another sense. Here Nolde 
for the last time confronted the natural image, the 
visible model, setting aside the dream world in which 
he had immersed himself ever since the “ Unpainted 
Pictures.” It is interesting to observe how this direct 
contact with nature conjures up again the style that had 
been Nolde’s starting point—Post-Impressionism. There 
is scarcely a trace of the vehemence or other charac- 
teristic of his mature manner. Returns to carlier styles 
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are often to be observed in the late periods of great 
masters. But, as mentioned above, this is a return with 
superior equipment. For if we compare this portrait 
with Nolde’s early works in the Impressionist manner, 
we find that his treatment of color and his way of 
defining objects have become spiritualized. The Im- 
pressionist texture has taken on a 1yrical quality. 

This poetic reinterpretation of the object- and light- 
defining functions of color brings to mind Bonnard. 
Bonnard was Nolde’s exact contemporary. The fact 
that the two painters belonged to the same generation 
mayaccountforseveralhidden similaritiesbetweenthem. 


Some of Nolde’s works are a summing up of Im- 


pressionism much as Bonnard’s are, though Bonnard’s 
way of doing this remained characteristically French. 
Future historians, better able to discern the logic 
presiding over the development of modern European 
art, will see the two painters as closely related. Like 
Bonnard—like Monet in his late period—Nolde trans- 
formed the Impressionist description of nature into 
pure pictorial poetry. It is true, however, that the 
German paid less homage to form and more to the 
expression of a romantic mythology of nature. This 
often led to what Klee termed “a script not without 
flaws.” We may apply this observation to this last 
self-portrait. 


46 Luminous Sea 


1948 . 26%/2 x 34'a” 


In his declining years Nolde repeatedly treated the 
theme of the sea. The seascape he painted in 1940 
seemed to close the long series of seascapes produced 
throughout his life. But in 1946 the theme reappeared. 
In 1947 Nolde painted four seascapes, and in 1948 four 
more. Each year offers new variations. His next-to-last 
painting, done in 1951, is Evening Sea in Autumn. 

For Nolde the sea had always been an image of the 
elemental forces of nature. He knew it in all its states. 
He saw the sea as an elemental being, and always paint- 
ed it as such; but the last seascapes disclose a slight 
change in sensibility, evidenced also in their titles—Red 
Sunset over the Sea, Light Clouds over the Sea, Evening 
Sea in the Autumn, Luminous Sea. Light has now 
become the real subject. But not light alone. For a 
glance at the painting shown here discloses another 
aspect of Nolde’s attitude to the sea: its role as image 


of the infinite. 


No model in nature was required to paint the apotheo- 
sis of light in infinity, indeed any such model would 
only have been a hindrance. And the fact is that this 


painting is a free invention, done from an inner image, 


after a small watercolor. Nolde’s last glimpse of the 
sca was in 1944, when he stayed briefly at St. Peter. 
Henceforward, the sea was like the rest of nature, a 
component part of his inner life. 

Nolde has chosen the hour when sky and water seem 
reflections of each other, and a hovering light is pro- 
duced that erases the horizon line and with it our sense 
of boundaries. This hovering mood is materialized in 
color. The harmonies are based on the contrast be- 
tween blue and yellow. But the interplay ofsoftly mod- 
ulated luminous blue and lemon yellow, in which the 
white of the sail provides the brightest accent and the 
violet of the trailing smoke the darkest, subdues this 
contrast to such a point that we are scarcely aware of 
it: a light, uniform like the light we see in dreams, 
transmutes the subject into ‚the superreality of a 
poetic vision. The suggestive powers of color that 
Nolde discovered in his late period made it possible 
for him to realize this lyrical poem of light and the 
infinite. Here we find that silvery shimmer, so often to 
be met with in the last works of the great masters, 
which has always been regarded as the summum of 
pictorial perfection. 
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The term “New Guinea,” as used here, designates the former 
German protectorate of New Guinea, which included the north- 
eastern part of the island of New Guinea (now under Australian 
trusteeship), the Bismarck Archipelago, the Admiralty Islands, 
and the Solomon Islands. Germany lost all her colonies following 
her defeat in the First World War. (Translator’s Note.) 
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